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It needs only a brief visit to some of the great industrial establish- 
ments using natural gas in Pittsburg to appreciate the importance of the 
recent strike, at a depth of about 1600 feet on the premises of Mr. GEORGE 
WESTINGHOUSE, at Homewood, of one of the largest flows of gas ever 
opened. The success of this attempt to reach the gas within the very 
city limits of Pittsburg opens out for that locality, already so favored 
with fuel, the promise of a very important advantage ‘for at least a 
number of years to come. 





From the reports which reach us, the Buffalo Convention of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers was well attended, 


exceptionally 
and the interest in the session was well majmtained. Mr. J.B. Frawcis, 


the veteran hydraulic engineer, presented papers on the * 


Humphrey 
Turbine Water-Wheel,” and on “ Experiments on Submerge? VW’ ejes,” 











































U. S. Navy, on the ‘‘ Ravages of the Teredo Navalis.” On Tuesday 
afternoon, Mr, DESMOND FITZGERALD, of Boston, spoke on the ‘‘Analysis 
of the Rain-Fall at Lake Cochituate, Mass ;” Mr. B. Ruopgs, of Niagata 
Falls, on the ‘“‘ Electrical Transmission from Niagara Falls ;’ and Capt, 
O. E. MICHAELIs, of the Ordnance Department, U. S. Army, on the 
‘* Heavy Gun Question.” The evening session was principally occupied 
by the address of President D. J. WHITTEMORE. 


A COMMITTEE of the section of mining engineers of the Austrian 
Society of Engineers and Architects has recently made an elaborate 
report of progress on its investigations of the best method of testing 
dynamite for mining purposes. The members cf this committee were 
J AROLIMEK, MUENCH, SCHERKS, VON FRIESE, R. METER, and E. HeEy- 
ROWSKY. In an earlier report, the committee, after an investigation cf 
the different means of testing the power of explosives, recom- 
mended TRAUZL’S system of measuring the expansion of hollow 
lead cylinders as the best. Their latest experiments, conducted 
during the year 1883, were directed more particularly to ascer- 
taining the relative power of the different explosives that have more 
recently been put on the market. Explosive gelatine or gelatine 
dynamite is the result of the solution of from 7 to 8 per cent of collodium 
cotton in nitro-glycerine. When, however, less than that quantity is 
taken, the substance becomes less firm, and if from 2 to 3 per cent only 
is used, the product is simply a thickened oil, or gelatinized nitro-glyce- 
rine. This gelatinized nitro-glycerine has the great advantage of being 
capable of being absorbed and retained completely by a much smaller 
quantity of other substances than nitro-glycerine, and it is possible, there- 
fore, to prepare stable mixtures of an explosive base and gelatinized 
nitro-glycerine. The Nobels now prepare three grades of these new extra 
dynamites : No. I., consisting of 64°5 per cent of gelatinized nitro-glycerine, 
and 35°53 per cent of an absorbent containing 75 per cent of potash 
saltpeter, 24 per cent of wood shavings, and 1 per cent of soda; 
No. Il. being composed of 45 per cent of gelatinized nitro-glyce- 
rine and 55 per cent of the above absorbent ; and No. III. being a mixture 
of 14 per cent of ordinary nitro-glycerine and 86 per cent of an absorbent 


‘| containing 70 per cent of soda saltpeter, 15 per cent of sulphur, 14 per 


cent of charcoal, and 1 percent of soda. With a charge of twenty grams 
the volume of the cavity in the lead cylinders had expanded from 15_ 
cubic centimeters to the volumes given in the following table, two dif- 
ferent sets of lead cylinders, one series made of Pribram and the other of 
Raibl lead being used : 


Gelatine Gelatine Dynamite 
Dynamite No. I. Dynamite No. II. No. If. 
Cubic centimeters. Cubic centimeters. Cubic centimeters. 


Pribram lead. .<.. Pribram lead. — lead. — lead, Rats eed. 
1243 


895 60 
1247 1163 880 20 470 435 
1200 1220 880 808 470 42u 
1249 1169 895 845 465 440 
1219 1160 805 870 465 420 
1214 1180 870 845 470 425 
Average....1229 1181 886 834 466 425 | 


The differences between the figures of the experiments made with Pri- 
bram and with Raibl lead are due to the greater softness of the former. 
The two series, however, exhibit a fair uniformity, and may serve as a 
guide in estimating the relative power of the different explosives exam- 
ined. 

Greater difficulty was experienced in testing true explosive gelatine 
in the same way. Charges of 20 grams, with a 0°5-gram exploder, gave 
results varying between 1120 and 1870 cubic centimeters, on Pribram 
lead, the committee reaching the conclusion that the action of the 
exploder was not powerful enough to bring out: the full effect of the 
gelatine. Two series of tests were made: A, with a 16-gram charge of 
explosive gelatine, and witha 4-gram exploder of the gelatine dynamite 
No. L, already tested, and a 0°5-gram fulminate exploder ; and B. with a 
20-gram charge and a 2-gram fulminate exploder. The results were as 


follows : 
EXPLOSIVE GELATINE. 


Pribram lead. Raibi lead. 

Cubic centimeters. Cubic centimeters, 

No. A A B 
Meo iighigbecanewes 1875 1915 1740 1760 
Tiiicinnomasanaeaada 1705 1790 1690 1790 
eae 1710 1800 1590 1746 
Riv icels vdeaksaewees 2035 1885 1880 1735 
CRE REE 1965 1740 1565 1690 
Wiley ech view ad cnamess 1800 1835 1075 1635 
Average ......... 1865 1827 (1to4) 1725 1735 


Even these results, though more uniform, varied so largely that the 
committee did not feel at liberty to accept them as final. 

The experiments of the committee illustrate, we believe, that, whatever 
the superiority of this method of testing may be over others, it is still crude, 
and that it will require a much more concentrated effort to bring about a 


followed. by Mr. A.M. WELLINGTON, of the Railroad Gazett., on the |fair uniformity of conditions, before the Traugl test will be accepted by 


‘‘Line from: VeraCras te the City of Mexico, of 


Lines from the ‘Coast to the Plateau ;” and by Mr. P.C. ASSERSON, of the conclusions concerning the relative efficiency of explosives. 


and mine-owners as a practically valuable means of arriving at 
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MINERAL PROSPECTS IN ASIA AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


Late territorial acquisitions made by Russia, France, and German y—by 
Russia in Toorkistan : by France in Tonquin ; and by Germany in Great 
. Namaqualand—begin to attract attention on account of the: mineral 

riches that they are known or supposed to contain. 

Not only is Tonquin, recently conquered by France, known to abound 
in a variety of metals, but its cofiquest opens up. trade with Yunnan, 
the southernmost province of China, which all along has been the real 
object of the war. The Song-Koi River, which flows into the Gulf of 
Tonquin, is the natural outlet of the trade of Southern China. The pop- 
ulation of Yunnan is about seven millions, and in commerce the coun- 
try stands forth prominently among the provinces of China. The mines 
of Yunnan include gold, tin, copper, rubies, sapphires, and other gems, 
and its gums, ivory, and musk make the commercial value of the coun- 

“try very great. The mines have not’ been worked for many years 
because of the civil and religious strife of the inhabitants, part of 
whom are Mohammedans. The Mohammedan rebellion of 1856 and the 
following years resulted in the establishment of the Kwei-Tsen, Pansi, 

“or Panthay governm 2nt, which was overthrown in 1872-73. The reopening 
of the mines, announced by cable from Shanghai, under date of May 27th 
last, to have been ordered by the Empress of China, is likely to give'a great 
impetus to trade in that region. Most of the advantage of the improve- 
ment will, in the beginning at least, probably be reaped by France, 
owing to the almost prohibitory conditions she seems determined to 
impose on foreign commerce in Tonquin, much to the annoyance of the 

British and other leading maritime nations. 

As for the recent Asiatic acquisitions made by Russia, much has been 
said of the undeveloped mineral riches of Siberia; but it now appears 
that Russia possesses similar treasures, even more completely unknown 
hitherto, in another part of her Asiatic possessions. The two successive 

‘surveys made in the Tien-Shan Mountains, which separate Russian 

Toorkistan from China, have discovered a very promising yield of 

petroleum at a spot which by certain indications would seem to have 
‘been, like Baku on the Caspian, an ancient center of fire-worship. Iron 

and copper were found in great quantities, and coal likewise, although 
the latter was of inferior quality, very much like that of the Caucasus. 

Silver was also found, but in small quantities. There was a good deal of 

argentiferous lead. Traces of gold were abundant, though its presence 
- was rendered practically useless by the want of fuel and of quartz-crush- 
ing machinery. Finally, the tract lying toward the head-waters of the 
Oxus, on the extreme southern limit of Russia’s territory, contains mines 
of rubies and lapis lazuli that are pronounced by Russian experts to be 
among the richest in the world. 

On May 29th last, a cablegram was received from Gibraltar to the 
effect that Dr. NACHTIGAL, the explorer, and several German officers, were 
embarking upon the gunboat Moewe. The vessel was to proceed to Angra 
Pequena, on the west coast of Africa, and take formal possession, in the 
name of Germany, of the bay and harbor and the surrounding three hun- 
dred square miles of territory. From there, the expedition will proceed 
tothe Upper and Middle Congo, for the purpose of finding a suitable 
trade route from the interior to Angra Pequena. A lieutenant formerly 
attached to the British army in the Ashantee war is in command. Dr. 
HOEPFNER, the scientist, will accompany the expedition. 

The Germans are content with modest beginnings and cautious pro- 
cedure. This colony was purchased of the Hottentot king or chieftain 
JOSEPH of Bethany, on April 29th, 1883, for account of Mr. F. A. E. LUDER- |. 
ITZ, of Bremen, by his agents, Messrs. HENRY VOGELSANG, DE JONGH, and 
PEsTALOZZI, for $1000 and two field-pieces. King JosEPH had inherited the 
300 square miles from his father, who had bought them in his turn for a 
pickax. This colony, bought fora song, is situate between 26 degrees 37 
minutes south latitude and 15 degrees 7 minutes east longitude, on the coast 
of Great Namaqualand, about 180 miles north of the mouth of the Orange 
River. Already for many years a German mission station has been 





established in the country belonging to King JosEPH of Bethany, and’ 


inhabited by Hottentots, Bushmen, and Korannas. The Bay of Angra 
Pequena forms a fine harbor, stretching for some ten miles into the land, 
and protected besides by several islands. A productive fishery is carried 
on from the bay, which, moreover, forms a fine shelter for vessels on a 
coast otherwise devoid of harbors. The coast region is flat, sandy, and 


almost uninhabited. An English squatter has settled on one of the 


islands abounding in guano deposits. On the coast hills, however, are 
many settlements of natives, in the midst of which lies the Bethany mis- 


sion station. Here and there also in Great Namaqualand, and farther’ 


north in Damaraland, a few Boer pioneers have settled. 
Little Namaqualand, on the south of the Orange River, belonging to 


the Cape Colony, has for years been known for its abundance of copper |. 


ore, although the mining enterprises have hitherto been followed with 
miserable results, with the exception of that of the Ookiep mines of the 
Cape Copper Mining Company. These mines are situated at Springbok 
Fontein, from which a railroad of sixty miles takes the ore to the coast 


of Robben Bay, whence it is shipped to England.. The Germans -intend 
to make a thorough exploration of their newly. acquired territory.and the. 


region around, with the confident expectation of meeting with copper 
there also. If successful, with the advantage of their splendid harbor , 
highly profitable results may be expected. A little two-masted schooner 
has been sent out from Bremen to Angra Pequena with an assorted cargo 
for carrying on trade with the natives. This schooner is intended to keep 
up a regular communication between the new colony and Cape Town. 

A counter-claim has been set up, it appears, by DE Pass, SPENCE & 
Co., Cape Town, and the Pomona Silver Mining Company there, who on 
their part bought of a chieftain in the interior twenty years ago, they 
assert, the same tract of land. Should any difficulties arise from 
this source, backed by England, it is believed inGermany that, through 
some compromise or pecuniary indemnity, they can be easily removed. 

The German government has so far marked its approval of this 
modest maiden colonial enterprise as to permit the national flag to 
be raised over the station ;. hence it may be regarded a sort of tentative 
German settlement. The German government has hitherto turned a 


: deaf ear to the solicitations of her traders.and explorers in Africa, in the 


East, and in the Pacific, to follow the example of France and England ; 
and after. all, so far as trade is concerned, it is doubtful whether the 
establishment of German colonies would place German commerce in a 
better position than it is at present. In Africa_and the East especially, 
it has been making rapid advances of late, and in some departments it 
has quite monopolized the import trade of Zanzibar and Eastern Africa : 
it rivals England in the Pacific ; and in Eastern Asia and in Central and 
South America, its transactions are on a large and increasing scale. 

When the empire has become sufficiently consolidated and strengthened 
te render colonial enterprise safe, there will be no lack of productive fields 
to occupy, fields which are essentially German already, and which only 
want the hoisting of the imperial flag to constitute themselves flourishing 
colonies. It is hinted by the emperor that his. son and successor is to 
inaugurate a vigorous colonial policy singled out. for him specially. 
Meanwhile an important step has been taken to facilitate the finan- 
cial part of German transoceanic commerce. A colonial bank is about 
to go into existence in Berlin, on principles which, if not deviated 
from, will insure success ; every thing of a hazardous and speculative 
nature having been carefully eliminated. The purpose of the bank is 
to open credits for the importation of merchandise, hitherto a sort of 
monopoly of London financiering. The new Colonial or ‘Trans- 
oceanic” Bank is to have its seat in Berlin, with a branch in Hamburg, 
one in London, and others beyond the seas, with a capital of 30,600,000 
marks, with power to increase to 60,000,000.marks. .The incorporators 
are the leading and oldest, as well as wealthiest, merchants of Ham- 
burg in transatlantic commerce; and the most powerful banks and 
bankers of Berlin are authorized to conduct a banking business, strictly 
speaking, for promoting direct dealings in money and bills of exchange 
between Germany and transoceanic centers. The bank is forbidden to 
issue notes, to deal in its own shares, to engage in speculative business or 
business connected with real estate, to acquire or advance money on 
landed property, or to receive money on deposit in Germany. A London 
branch will, of course, be unavoidable, since in many transatlantic coun- 
tries, in out of the way localities, none but bills on London could at first be 
sold. In other words, precisely the rocks on which the London ‘‘ Oriental 
Bank Corporation,” which went into bankruptcy on May 8d lust, foundered, 

have been carefully avoided. The Oriental Bank was founded in-1851; in 
1866, its £25 shares sold for £55, and on May-3d, 1884, for £4. Instead of 
adhering to its original purpose of merely doing a merchandise credit busi- 
ness, the Oriental after 1866 was badly managed, and gradually launched 
out into advancing money on sugar estates in Mauritius, and coffee 
estates in Ceylon, and deliberately placed itself on the silver basis, suf- 
fering great losses by not having remained on the gold basis, which it 
easily could have done,.and, having no faith in the heroic Chilian Repub- 
lic, sold out its Chilian bonds in a panic at the worst moment. 

All such entanglements are to be positively avoided in the dealings of 
the new Colonial Bank of Berlin; for the Oriental Bank failure 
occurred just about the time that a policy for the new bank was 
elaborating and the articles drawing up. 

If sat. the same time we remember that German merchants from 
Bremen .were the purchasers of the Rio Tinto copper mines of Huelva, 
Andalusia, Spain, from the Spanish govesmment, also, we may say, 
for a song—for Spain was at the time. fighting the Carlists in the 
north and the “ intransigentes” in the south, and hard up for cash—and 
that.this. purchase was the inauguration of the most’ productive copper 
mining outside of Lake Superior and Chili, it is certain that, if there be 
any copper in the Angra Pequeria, as is asserted, the money and enter- 
prisé will not be lacking to develop the mines. 

At any rate, metaHurgists at large will from now forward watch with 
considerable interest: the doings of the French, Russians, and Germans in 
the acquisitions above named. The most promising field seems to. be 
‘where the French are now pushing forward in- Tonquin and the country 
beyond.;--but-it is doubtful whether the policy .of exclusivism which they 
have set up at the very start will insure the success thut a liberal inter: 
siRNA cake deli) haive hogan certain to praduce.. sete dead aE geld 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Communications will be noticed only when accompanied with the full name and 
address of the writer. Unless specially desired, only initials will be printed. We invite 
criticism and comment by the readers of the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 
Replies not intended for publication should be addressed to the Editor of the ENGINEER- 
ING AND MINING JouRNaL in blank, stamped, and sealed envelopes. We do not hold 


ourselves responsible for the opinions of our correspondents. | 
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What Mr. Richard Pearce Did Invent. 
EDITOR ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL: 

Sir: I wish to correct an error in my paper on Russell’s Lixiviation 
Process. By inadvertence, I stated that Mr. Richard Pearce was the 
inventor of the process used at the works of the Boston & Colorado Smelt- 
ing Company, Argo, for separating gold from copper matte. This process 
did not originate with Mr. Pearce, but was in use at Swansea long before 
it was introduced at Argo. At the time of writing my papers, I had in 


mind the process for treating the gold-bearing copper bottoms introduced 
and invented by Mr. Pearce. C,. A. STETEFELDT. 
NEW YORK, June 10. 





_NOTES ON COPPER AND COPPER. SMELTING.—I. 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal. 


The origin of the native copper in the Keweenaw rocks of Michigan 
is a subject on which speculation widely differs. The absence of sul- 
phurets and of sulphates of alkaline earths in the old mines, even at 
depths of over 1000 feet, makes it improbable that it results from the 
decomposition of sulphurets in situ. Sulphurets are, however, by no 
means absent from these rocks in their westerly extension in Min- 
nesota, where sulphurets of iron and copper coexist with native copper 
at the surface. But although it is doubtful whether the native copper in 
the above notable instances is derived from sulphurets in situ, there is 
no doubt that all the oxidized ores of copper are products of the decompo- 
sition of sulphurets, which either occupied the position of the altered 
ores or, after being rendered soluble, were leached out of adjacent rocks, 
or out, of the upper zones of the deposit, and by oxidation formed new 
and generally richer compounds. 

The primary ore of copper may be considered to be pyrites, chalco- 
pyrite, whose composition is sulphur, 34°9; copper, 34°6; iron, 30°5. 
Another stable and probably original ore is laiie~aaiuien, 20-2; 
copper, 79°8. Intermediate is a series of variable composition, and 
generally, if not always, of secondary origin—horn-flesh ore, purple ore, 
etc., etc.; erubescite or bornite, carrying generally about 60 per cent of 
copper and 25 per cent of sulphur. Further alteration, involving a com- 
plete elimination of sulphur, gives rise to a series of oxidized ores 
of copper, typical examples of which are: Cuprite, sub or red oxide of 
copper, containing, when pure, 88°8 per cent of copper; melaconite, 
black oxide of copper, containing 79°85 per cent of copper ; malachite, a 
gyeen carbonate, containing 57°4 per cent of copper ; azurite, blue car- 
bonate, containing 55 per cent of copper. 

The oxidized ores of copper, however, though in rare instances of 
definite composition, are more generally either intermediate between 
unaltered sulphurets and true oxides and carbonates, or are an undeter- 
minable mixture of the oxides of copper with one another and with other 
oxidized minerals and with earthy materials. It is rarely, for instance, 
that such pure solid carbonate is found as the malachite of the Ural 
Mountains, which, although only a carbonate of 57°4 per cent of copper, 
is, by its scarcity, elevated into the position of a gem. The ordinary 
oxidized ores that yield the copper of the Copper Queen mine, the Clifton 
mines, and other carbonate mines of Arizona, are the green and blue 
carbonates, black and red oxides. Specimens of definite composition are 
separable ; but the body of the ore in the Copper Queen, for instance, con- 
sists, near the surface, of a crystalline mass of green carbonate of copper 
and calcite, mixed with peroxide of iron and manganese ; while in depth, 
the prevailing ore is a friable clay permeated with about 12 per cent of 
copper as carbonate, although imbedded in this earthy ore are large 
masses of cupriferous limonite. The ore-body is confined within barren 
limestone, and consists of a mass of about 120 feet by 60 feet, dipping at 
an angle of about 45 degrees. 

In the Longfellow mine and its neighbors, the same oxidized minerals 
constitute the ore; but their mode of occurrence is very different, the 
felsitic rock that carries them being itself more or less completely 
altered into ore over areas of varying extent. These and some other 
Arizona mines, and the Burra Burra and Moonta mines of Victoria, 
Australia, are probably the only large mines whose total yield of copper 
is derived from oxidized ores. 

In the mines of the Southwest, besides carbonates and oxides, are 
various silicates of copper and compounds of copper with lime and 
alumina ; but neither in these mines nor at the surface of deposits else- 
where, do these minor ores constitute important sources of supply. 

A larger variety of oxidized ores occurred at the outcrops of the large 
Chili veins than in Arizona. Oxychloride (atacamite) was once an 
abundant ore, and phosphite of copper was by no means scarce ; but 
these rich oxidized ores ceased long ago to be the principal sources of 
the Chilian production. 

Although, in certain anomalous mines, oxides extend to considerable 
depths, as a rule, where they occur at all, they are not found much below 
200 feet. The character of the ore, of the veinstone, and of the inclosing 
rock, probably also the temperature and humidity of the climate, deter- 
mine the rate at which atmospheric influences have descended, and, 
therefore, the present depth to which alteration has extended. The same 
causes likewise determine the degree and character of the alteration of 
the ore itself, whether into oxides and carbonates or into oxy-sulphurets. 
A broad belt of feldspathic rocks stretching through Central Arizona is 
more or less permeated by sulphurets of iron and copper, and the changes 
resulting from its rapid decomposition may in places be seen in progress. 
The water, for instance, in Copper Basin, near Prescott, is charged with 
sulphates of soda and magnesia, and tastes strongly of iron and copper. 
Wherever moisture exudes, an efflorescence of these mixed salts forms ; 
and in crevices protected from rain, a copper alum crystallizes in 
quantities. On the floor of the basin, lie thick beds of a conglomerate 
compound of grains of quartz cemented together with carbonate of cop- 








per, the quartz being doubtless the insoluble residues of decomposed 
felsites bound together by the more oxidizable of its basic constituents. 

In one of the Clifton mines, veins of similar alum, having the appear- 
ance of fibrous asbestos, are found at a depth of 150 feet on a level 
where, in that particular deposit, carbonates give place to sulphurets. 
At the Monroe mine, Riverside, the walls of the old workings are covered 
several inches thick with beautiful fleecy crystallizations of these salts, 
and the waste-heaps are blue with a similar efflorescence. In one 
important mine of this group, the Ray, to a depth of about 60 feet, 
copper permeates its felsitic rock as a carbonate; but below that level, 
altered sulphide of copper appears asa black mineral throughout the rock, 
while the joints are filled with sheets of metallic copper. 

When the ore has originally been a solid sulphide of iron and copper 
the product of decomposition is apparently a limonite associated with 
copper under none of the recognized forms. Many of these ores, though 
rich, can not be recognized as carrying any copper. The Verde mine, in 
Arizona, besides producing exceptionally pure crystallized carbonates of 
copper, yields large quantities of very fusible limonite, the product of 
decomposed sulphides of copper and iron. The outcrop of the old Globe 
mine, of the Old Dominion Company, is cupriferous micaceous oxide of 
iron. On the Pacific coast, the copper ore has remained unchanged at 
surface, or denudation has stripped off the soft decomposed layer, as has 
been the case on the Atlantic coast, north of Virginia. But in the 
Northwest, notably in the great mines of Butte, Montana, decomposition 
has extended to a depth of several hundred feet. It has not here, 
however, produced any carbonates. Generally, the surface ore consists 
of a friable oxysulphuret, below which more or less ore, erubescite, is 
found before reaching yellow sulphurets. Im the Anaconda, which 
promises to be one of the great mines of the world, the surface ores were 
well-nigh barren of copper, but were worked for silver. Beneath this 
impoverished zone, the copper was found concentrated in secondary 
ores, some gray, though somewhat duller in luster than copper glance, and 
carrying, when roughly selected, 50 per cent of copper ; some resembling 
in appearance and composition purple ore. A somewhat similar trans- 
formation occurred in the Pique mine of Chili. There, the ore, to a 
depth of about 200 feet, consisted of oxides and carbonates: but beneath 
this, the huge fissure was filled with an ore possessing the characteristics 
of purple ore, in such quantities and of such high grade that ship-loads 
of ore of 50 per cent produce were exported. At adepth of about 500 
feet, the unaltered sulphureted ore of an average of 8 per cent was reached. 

For many hundred miles through Northern Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Texas, the Permian sandstones carry copper under very much the same 
condition as the same Permian rocks of the Urals. It occurs in seams as 
a rich sulphide, replacing and retaining the forms of the leaves, stems, 
and trunks of fossiJ plants and trees associated with lignites and sulphate 
of lime. It is also scattered sparingly in grains through the recks for 
cousiderable thickness. At surface, the sulphides are more or less oxi- 
dized. In Texas, nodules of this rich sulphide, liberated from the soft 
inclosed sandstone, are dug up from the'soil in places in remunerative 
quantities. Nowhere have these widespread deposits been worked s)s- 
tematically. But very interesting and precise information as to the mode 
of occurrence of the copper and the richness of the ore is contained in a 
report by Cazin and others on the Nacimiento mine of New Mexico, and 
Dr. E. D. Peters on the mines of the San Andreas Mountains. An effort 
is now making, by a company under General McClellan’s leadership, to 
exploit on a very large scale these deposits in Texas. The aggregate 
quantity of copper is doubtless enormous, and it is safe to assume that in 
spots the copper is sufficiently concentrated to pay for its exploitation. 

Those copper mines in the Southern States where the copper is asso- 
ciated with much iron sulphuret exhibit at surface a layer of iron 
oxide (the iron cap) almost barren of copper, butsometimes rich enough 
in iron to be smelted for iron. Beneath this, lies a layer of black ore 
with variable quantities of copper, but always richer than the normal 
ore. This layer of so-called black oxide is sometimes very friable, at 
others compact, and carries magnetic oxide of iron, but conforms in 
composition to none of the definite species. Beneath this, are found the 
poorer, unaltered ores, on whose quantity and percentage depends the 
real value of the mines. The great deposits of iron and copper pyrites 
of Spain are overlain by a similar iron cap, which is exported as 
limonite almost free from sulphur, and peculiarly valuable from its 
freedom from phosphorus. There exists, therefore, a wide range of 
oxidized ores between the stable carbonate and oxide and the unaltered 
sulphides of iron and copper, few of which possess definite composition 
or recognizable proportions, but which in their treatment often demand 
of the metallurgist modifications of ordinary methods. 

Seventy-five per cent, however, of the world’s supply of copper is 
derived from unaltered sulphurets. These, as already described, are ores 
of definite composition and well-marked physical properties, though 
their distinctive features are often disguised, and they generally occur 
mixed with one another and with the sylphurets of iron and of other metals. 

The mines producing purple and gray copper are seldom large or pro- 
ductive. The only very considerable deposits of erubescite are the Cape 
mines, in Southwest Africa, which for thirty years past have put into 
the market about 12,000 long tons annually of copper in the form of rich 
concentrate. - 

The large production of Chili has for the last twenty years been mainly 
derived from a yellow sulphuret of copper, yielding from 6 to 8 per cent 
of copper. Spain, at the present time, is flooding the market with copper 
extracted from a yellow sulphuret mixed with iron pyrites, wbich yields 
only about 2 per cent. 

Although South Australia still produces copper derived directly from 
carbonate ore at the Burra Burra and Moonta mines, the bulk of the Aus- 
tralian copper is from the sulphureted ore of Queensland, and in a few 
years hence our Rocky Mountain miners will have to be content to 
work on unaltered sulphuret, and endeavor, by means of economies in 
administration, labor, fuel, and by maturer skill, to extract profits from 
a grade of ore that would now be valueless. D., JR. 








PROMOTION OF SCIENCE.—The Senate has passed the House bill authoriz- 
ing the National Academy of Science to receive and hold trust funds for 
the promotion of science. It authortizes the Academy to receive bequests 
and gifts and hold and use them for the promotion of science. 
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einauicdamnininanie: GuadmaNeaa annie tans, cacmetarenee ncaa a eaiee INFLUENCE OF ORGANIC MATTER AND IRON ON THE VOLUMETRIC 
DETERMINATION ON OF MANGANESE,* 


By James B, Mackintosh, of New York City. 





This was intended as an addition to a previous communication on the 
volumetric determination of manganese read at the Roanoke meeting, 
it having been suggested that the circumstances under which the experi- 
ments were made were essentially different from those met with in the 
analysis of iron. Using exactly the same method, Mr. Mackintosh made 
seven experiments, two with spiegel, one with spiegel adding 25 cubic 
centimeters of a standard solution of potassium permanganate, one with 
30 cubic centimeters of the same solution, and an addition of organic 
matter, using one drop of castor-oil, two or three drops of coal-tar benzol, 
about ten of alcohol, portions of starch and of sugar, about the size of a 
small pea, and about half an inch of a common match cut into shavings, 

all this organic matter being added to the manganese solution after the 
hydrochloric acid had been replaced by nitric acid. The solution was 
heated until the wood shavings had disappeared. The fifth experiment 
was made by dissolving half a gram of spiegel alone in nitric acid ; the 
sixth by dissolving spiegel in nitric acid, and adding 25 cubic centime- 
ters of potassium permanganate, some ‘oxalic acid, half an inch of a 
match, two drops each of castor-oil and turpentine, and a filter- -paper 7 
inches in diameter ; and the seventh experiment, by dissolving spiegel in 
hydrochloric acid and adding 35 cubic centimeters of permanganate, with- 
out, however, taking the precaution to evaporate off all the excess of 
hydrochloric acid. 

“The following table shows that the organic matter does not exercise 
any influence on the determination : 
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The Sinema hehe een nthe shenteel: and calculated ‘thoes in Nos. 8 
4, and 6 correspond to errors of 0°43, 0°93, and 0°22 per cent of the total 
amount of manganese present, including that of spiegel, or to errors of 
0°05, 0°12, and 0°025 per cent respectively of working on one gram of spie- 
gel or ferro-manganese, on the total amount of all the constituents pres- 
ent. 





HADFIELD’S PATENT MANGANESE 8TEEL,t 
By Joseph D. Weeks. 





Manganese has, until recently, been most highly esteemed as a good 
thing to keep out of steel. Its value in the process of manufacture has 
been fully recognized ; but after it has played its part in the crucible or 
the converter, then the less of it the better. It is true that the mission of 
this metal and its influence upon the character of the steel have been a 
source of much controversy. Our own Holley, in one of his special 
reports on ferro-manganese, states : ‘‘ It has been suspected by some and 
believed by a few, while it is still denied by many, that manganese as an 
ingredient in steel has not only a body-giving and toughening influence, 
but a positive neutralizing influence upon any excess of hardening or 
cold-shortening substances, as phosphorus.” In another paper on the 
same subject, he states: ‘‘It should appear from such facts as we have 
that manganese toughens the structural steels, increases their soundness, 
and prevents red-shortness.” Notwithstanding these rather guarded 
assertions as to its value, the general belief, it will be found, is with Dr. 
Siemens, that manganese is ‘‘ merely a cloak to hide impurities,” and its 
presence in steel has been endured, not welcomed. 

But whatever may have been the difference in opinion as to the effect 
upon steel of a small percentage of manganese, not to exceed say 14 per 
cent, there has been a general agreement among metallurgists ‘that 
any amount in excess of this would produce a metal rotten and utterly 
worthless. In the Terre Noire experiments referred to in Mr. Holley’s 
report before quoted, 1 per certt is the highest given as found in the steels | ™ 
reported upon. Ina paper read by M. Gautier, of Terre Noire, before the 
British Iron and Steel Institute on the ‘“ Uses of Ferro-Manganese,” this 
same percentage is given as the proper amount to be used in the manu- 
facture of what this distinguished metallurgist terms ‘‘ manganese 
steels,” while in all three of the papers the analyses of the steel show the 
usual percentage of the manganese to be much below this, Indeed, from 
1 per cent to 13 per cent has been regarded universally as ‘high 
manganese,” and the published testimony is, that more than this renders 
steel worthless. 

In opposition to these views, Mr. Robert Hadfield, of the Hadfield 
Steel Foundry Company, Sheffield, England, has demonstrated that a 
steel containing from 7 per cent to 30 per cent of manganese is not onl 
not a rotten and worthless product, but that in the ingot, as cast, it is 
harder, stronger, denser, and tou her than most steel now manufactured, 
even when forged and rolled, and in addition it possesses curious and 
remarkable properties, which, it is believed, will make this steel exceed- 
ingly valuable for many purposes for which the ordinary steels are not 
now used, 

In the sam 
am permitt 


le of steel which, through the kindness of Mr. Hadfield, I 
to exhibit to the Institute, the mene is from 9 per 








* Read at the Chicago Meeting | of the American Institute of ri 
oO at the Chicago Meeting of the American Iustitute of 
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cent in ingot No. 10 to 19 per cent in the ax. No samples of the higher 
percentage have reached me. The bent flat piece contains 9} per cent: 
ingot No. 180 and the pit car-wheel that has been so badly hammered 
with so little effect, 114 per cent; the adze, 13% per cent ; and ingots Nos, 
20 and 21, 143 per cent. The ax and adze are an just as they came 
from the sand, neither forged nor hardened, and have been ground since 
I received them. These are rough specimens, the Hadfield foundry not 
being adapted to this class of work ; but with proper cafe in molding and 
manufacture, such articles can be made as smooth and clean as cast-iron. 
Indeed, some of the most valuable characteristics of this steel are shown 
in casting. It possesses great thinness and fluidity, casts without mis- 
running, does not settle as much as ordinary castings, and does not draw, 
particularly at the junction of the thick and thin parts. It is also free 
from honeycomb and other similar defects. 

It is evident that a metal that casts in this manner and that needs no 
hardening or tempering must be especially adapted not only to the man- 
ufacture of most articles that are now cast, but for a wide range of arti- 
cles that are now forged, rolled, or hammered ; such as the larger edged 
tools, hammers, picks, etc., guns, armor plate, shell and other projectiles, 
car-wheels in place of chilled-w heels, implements, and parts of ma- 
ery especially bearing parts, safes, steel toys, plow steel, etc. A 
razor has been cast from this steel and used without hardening. It was 
not equal to the best steel razor, but it was a fair implement. 

But perhaps the most remarkable and valuable of the properties of 
Hadfield’s steel is its great toughness combined with its extreme hard- 
ness, two properties that are generally regarded as incompatible. The 
toughness will be evident upon an inspection of the fracture of the 
ingots. The little steel needles scattered all over the face of the fracture, 
forming an acute angle with the face, show the character of the rupture 
to be entirely different from that of ordinary steel. These needles are 
very tough, and, small as they are, do not break off when struck, but 
bend almost like native copper, It also requires a blow of considerable 
force to bend them. It was exceedingly difficult to break these ingots, 
a number of blows of a steam-hammer being required, sledges having no 
effect. Ingot No. 10, with 9 per cent of manganese, was broken from a 
piece 2 feet 6 inches long, supported at both ends. It bent 14 inches before 
breaking, though it had not been forged. Hammered samples from this 
ingot gave 42 tons (94,080) tensile strength and 20°85 per cent elongation 
in 8 inches. The flat piece No. 180 (94 per cent) that has been 
hammered was bent cold and does not show the least crack. This piece 
has been drilled. The bulging of the steel under the drill point is quite 
noticeable. This piece of wire was also bent cold after drawing. The 
small colliery wheel (114 per cent) was struck fifty blows with a heavy 
sledge and bent as will be seen. 

Notwithstanding this toughness, the steel isextremely hard. The lower 
percentages, say from 9 per cent to 10 per cent, which are the toughest, 

can be drilled and machined, but not as readily as the ordinary steels; 
those somewhat higher, w ith difficulty ; while it is practically impossible 
to drill, turn, or otherwise machine the ‘higher percentages. The colliery 
wheel that bentso under the siedge blows shows on the tread and hub the 
results of attempts made in this country at my request to drill and turn 
them. The edges were taken off the tools instantly, hardly scratching 
the wheel. The ax (19 percent) and the adze (13% per cent), as has been 
already stated, were kent me rough as they came from the sand, and were 
ground by Messrs. Hubbard, Bakewell & Co., Pittsburg. Regarding the 
steel, Mr. Charles W. Hubbard writes me : 

“The steel ax and adze we ground for you were extremely hard. 
There seems to be a peculiarly close, hard, greasy nature about the 
material that resists the action of the gr rindstone and emery wheel, as 
they have less effect on them than any thing we have ever seen in the 
line of steel or iron. I would say the material has the very essence of 
anti-friction. A journal made of such material would run to an 
extreme number of revolutions in a sand-box without friction or heat.” 
I have not tested this ax, but one madein a similar way cut through 
£-inch iron. 

I have already intimated that this steel can be rolled and forged. The 
lower percentages are more easily worked, but steel with as much as 18 

r cent has been hammered. The higher percentages require great care, 

1owever. One of the most remarkable properties of this steel exhibits 
itself in connection with hammering or drawing it. When thus manipu- 
lated, it becomes exceedingly hard and loses some of its toughness. If 
now the steel is heated to a hot heat, yellow or nearly welding, and 
allowed to cool in the air or is cooled in water or oil, it becomes exceed- 
ingly tough. The flat piece No. 140 was so heated and cooled before 
being bent. The wire was similarly treated after drawing, which made 
it extremely hard. This is virtually annealing, but it will be noticed 
that it has the effect upon Hadfield’s opposite to that upon carbon steel. 

It should be noted that this steel is non-magnetic in bulk and a poor 
—* though fine drillings and scrapings are attracted by the 


the pi process of manufacturing this steel is exceedingly simple. Melted 
ferro-manganese high in manganese (Mr. Hadfield suggests 80 per cent) 
and as low as possible in carbon, silicon, and other foreign bodies, is 
added to iron that has been nearly or quite decarburized, or to molten 
steel. The manganese is thoroughly incorporated by stirring, and the 
steel poured into ingots or other suitable molds. The percentage of ferro 
to be used, and consequently the amount of manganese in the steel, — 
be varied according to the use to which it is to ut. No absolutely 
exact proportions can be given. To produce a steel suitable for — 

lates, sufficient ferro to give say 10 per cent manganese in the steel shou 

added ; for car wheels, axles, or railroad plant, say 11 per cent ; edge 

tools and ‘steel toys, 12 per cent. 


How To PREVENT THE CRACKING OF WATER-LEVEL GLASsES.—To 
revent the cracking of the glass tubes that are connected with steam- 
Sale to show the hight of the water within, and which is of a more or 
less frequent occurrence, as the tube is of a high temperature inside tte 
a cold current can strike them from the outside, the Industrie Blaetter 
recommends the use of two glass tubes, one within the other. The ~ 
that is confined between the two serves as a protection to the inner tu oe 
against outside cold, and the outer one against the high te a frm 0 = 
the inner one. Both tubes are ane in brass couplings, and form 
single instrument. 
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THE TORSION BALANCE. * 
By Alfred Springer, Ph.D,, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Chemists, physicists, and others, whose occupations necessitate the 
use of fine scales, have heretofore regretted their inability to obtain any 
that would remain uniformly accurate. 

The difference between the theoretical and the actual results obtained 
in the ordinary balance (provided the pivot distances are exact) is mainly 
due to the frictional resistance between the knife-edges and their bear- 
ings. This frictional resistance, although reduced to a minimum in the 
finest scales when new, constantly increases, thereby decreasing the sen- 
sitiveness proportionately. 

When examined under the microscope, neither the surface of the knife- 
edge nor that of its bearings ever appears perfectlysmooth. Soft knife- 
edges are easily blunted, whereas hard ones are brittle and liable to 
crumble under the effects of overload or shock. 

Prof. Frederick A. Roeder for many years attempted to discover some 
means by which the knife-edge could be replaced with some device free 
from the above-mentioned objections. His experiments convinced him 
that a torsion-joint was best suited for that purpose. After he had com- 
municated his conclusion to me, we jointly developed the system to its 
present form, A torsion wire had been used for the center of rotation 
prior to Professor Roeder’s invention ; but it was found impossible to 
replace the terminal knife-edges with torsion-joints. 

The use of a torsion-joint introduces a new element opposed to sensi- 
tiveness, namely, that of resistance to molecular displacement. 

In the scales manufactured by us, according to the size, thin wires of 
gold, or bands or rods of an elastic material, are strongly tensioned over 
suitable frames (which themselves are thereby strengthened by being 
equally pressed on all sides). 

The center frame B, being attached to the base of the scales, is an 
immovable one. On the 
upper and lower wire D of 
this frame, a compound par- 
allel beam <A, A, is firmly 
attached. The ends of the 
beams are similarly attached 
to the wires of the movable 
cross-pieces C, C. The pur- 
pose of the outer cross-pieces, 
which carry the support for 
the pans, is to allow them to 
descend in a vertical direc- 
tion, thus keeping exact ful- 
crum-distances. ; 

Every part of the system 
being firmly soldered, the 
whole construction is in 
reality but a single piece. 

The resistance to molecular 
displacement is augmented 
by the tension at which the 
wires are held, and increases 
with the angle of displace- 





LIGHTNING AND COLLIERIES. 





At the last ordinary monthly meeting of the Manchester Geological 
Society, Mr. John Knowles, M. Inst. C. E., read a paper describing the 
descent of an electric current into the New Rivin pit, belonging to 
Messrs. Andrew Knowles & Sons. During a thunder-storm that took 
place on the 21st February, a shock was felt in the workings at the New 
Rivin pit, near Bolton. The colliery was about three miles from Bolton, 
the upcast pit being about 30 yards from the road and the downcast 50 
yards. The upcast pit was 9 feet in diameter inside the brick-work, which 
rose as a chimney about 24 feet above the ground. In this pit, there was 
no winding, but there was one pulley 5 feet in diameter, which stood 
without rope, to be used with a portable capstan engine in case of emer- 
gency. There were also two folding iron doors, which took up a spacein 
the chimney 8 feet high by 5 feet wide. The pit was 97 yards deep. The 
downcast pit was also 9 feet in diameter and 97 yards deep, with a sump 
of 14 yards farther. Inthe pit, were four iron wire guides, 1} inch in 
diameter, and two iron wire ropes between the cages ; the former went 
into the water at the sump, and the latter terminated just below the 
landing plates. There were also a bell wire of galvanized iron and 3-inch 
steam-pipes mostly uncovered. The two cages were of iron, a steel rope 
being used for one cage and an iron rope for the other. This pit was 
surrounded with the ordinary cast plates and rails, but there was not any 
connection with the chimney of the upcast shaft. There were the usual 
buildings about the pits; also a chimney 6 feet square and 20 yards 
high, but no lightning conductor on it. At the bottom of the down- 
cast pit, there were the usual plates and rails, with the steam-pipes 
extending to two engines on the east side and one on the west. Those 
going eastward were laid up a brow, with a gradient of one in three, to 
the Lower Three Yards mine, and then a short distance on a level to the 
first engine, which wound up the downbrow inthismine. At this point, 
there was arise tunnel to the 
Lower Yard mine, worked 
as aself-actingincline. The 
steam-pipes were carried to 
the top of this tunnel, and 
then on a short level to the 
engine at the top of a down- 
brow in the Yard coal, where 
a wire rope was used to wind 
coal to that point. There 
was also a wire rope used in 
that brow to work a small 
pump, which forced water 
to the top of the incline, 
whence it ran to the pit. On 
the west side, the steam- 
pipes were laid on a level in 
the Lower Yard mine to a 
small engine, which wound 
coal up a dip tunnel from 
the Lower Three Yards 
mine. This engine had a 








ment. This resistance to tor- 
sion is many times greater 
than the frictional resistance 
between the knife-edge and 
its bearings, but differs from 
the latter in this, that it does 
not vary with different loads ; - 
whereas the friction in the knife-edge increases with the load on the pans. 

Now, if this torsional resistance be compensated in some suitable man- 
ner, it is perfectly evident that it will play no further réle in the work- 
ing of the scales. This nullification of torsional resistance is effected in 
a peculiar manner, which we have found to be perfect for any arc of 
oscillation used in balances. 

As a compensation to torsional resistance, we make use of a ‘‘ poise” 
F, above the center of rotation, which has no effect on the twisting 
of the wire as long as in the center, but, according to the laws of 
gravity, has an increasing effect in proportion as it moves from its neu- 
tral position. This increasing force in oscillation exactly counterbalances 
the increasing resistance to molecular displacement, thus effecting an 
absolute nullification of the original torsional resistance in the wires, 
when oscillating. The scales are now free, not only from torsional resist- 
ance, but are absolutely frictionless. 

For many purposes, it is desirable to have less sensitive scales. When 
this is the case, the poise is simply lowered until the required sensitive- 
ness is obtained. 

We have been asked frequently whether the twisting of the wires does 
not tend to break them. e need only answer, that a careful observa- 
tion will show that the wires are long and the arc of oscillation compara- 
tively small; furthermore, every molecule partaking in the motion, no 
a of the wire undergoes much torsion. In fact, it is barely visible. 

hus much for the smaller scales. 

It will be readily understood that, by moving one of the outer cross- 
pieces toward the center one, and the other away from it, we obtain the 
common steelyard, with its ends of unequal length; that is, a single 
multiplying lever, in which the knife-edges are replaced with torsion- 
joints. Furthermore, if the long end of this lever be attached by a 
similar cross-piece to the short end of another such lever, we get the 
effect of multiplying levers as used in platform and other large scales, 
but with this great difference, that the multiplication of the torsion- 
joints, in contradistinction to the knife-edges, does not increase the error 
due to friction. 

All the levers, like the simple scale, act as one piece ; and the poise can 
be placed over every center of rotation, or, if convenient, over a single 
one. We prefer to place it over the last one in the system, thus decreas- 
ing its size proportionately to the multiplication of the levers. 


Both large and small scales constructed on this system are extremely 
sensitive and durable. 


* Read at the C 
February, 1884, 


movable frames carrying the pans. 
tral and terminal pivots. £, index. 
G, G, cups for pans. H, H, pans. 


¢ I, arrest. 
when not in use. 


incinnati Meeting of the American Institute of {Mining Engineers, 


THE TORSION BALANCE. 


A, A, parallel compound beam. B, immovable center frame. carrying index and beam. C, C, 
D. D, D, stretched gold wires over the frames, acting as cen- 

F. weight for the purpose of elevating the center of gravity. 
K, K, support to receive the weight of the scale 


6-inch cylinder, with 10 inch 
stroke, the dip tunnel being 
48 yards long, with a grad- 
ient of 1 in 5. The electric 
current appeared to have 
struck the chimney at the 
top of the upcast pit about 
: half-past two P.M. on the 
day named. It displaced a large quantity of brick-work, and then came 
down outside the chimney, striking the ground close to it and making a 
large hole. It then went along the ground to the cast plates at the 
top of the downcast pit, and it was presumed went down the steam- 
pipes and so into the workings—on the east side going through the Yard 
downbrow engine, and along the rope to the wagons, and on the west 
side passing along the pipes to the engine, where the manager was 
standing. The strength of the current must have been very great as 
experienced by a wagoner seated four or five yards from the bottom of 
the downcast, as he stated that he saw a brilliant flash and heard a great 
noise, which sounded as if in the pit. He had the heel of his clog on one 
of the plates at the time, and felt a tingling sensation in his leg, which 
lasted a day or two, and the sole of his clog was burnt as if hot iron had 
been drawn over it. Other men in the pit also experienced a sensation 
which they described as resembling the shock received at an electrifying 
machine. The manager, who was on the west side in the Lower Yard 
mine, at a small engine 300 yards from the pit, had his hand on the steam- 
handle, and felt a shock which numbed him for a few seconds, so that he 
could not see or move, and was afterward so completely prostrated by 
the effects of the shock that he was confined at home to bed for six days. 
From the statements made by the men, it would appear that there must 
have been a very strong current of electricity passing down the iron- 
work of the pit, and it was fortunate that much of it was distributed 
before it reached the workmenin contact withany metal. The manager, 
being the nearest in direct contact, seemed to have suffered the most, as 
the wagoner was only connected with the plates by a wooden clog, and 
others at the bottom of the Lower Yard coal incline only received a shock 
after it had passed many means of distribution. Two other cases of a 
similar kind had occurred, one at the Tanfield Moor colliery on the 12th 
July, 1880, on which a paper was read before the members of the North 
of England Institute of Mining and Mechanical Engineers, and the other 
at West Thornley colliery, on the 11th December, 1883, with regard to 
which a paper was also read before the same society. 





UNLAWFUL OCCUPANCY OF PUBLIC LANDS.—The House has passed the 
bill to prevent the unlawful occupancy of the public lands. It prohibits 
the inclosure of any public land when the person or corporation making 
the inclosure has no claim or color of title tothe land ; and makes it 
lawful for any person to tear down or demolish any such inclosure when 
it includes more than 160 acres. 


Messrs. A. J. Moses, E.M., and W. F.Staunton, Jr., E,M., have opened 
n Office at No. 62 William street, in this city, 
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THE LO8S8 OF NITER IN THE MANUFACTURE OF SULPHURIC ACID. | assaying 2720 ounces silver per ton, and 





The Journal of the American Chemical Society quotes from an English 
source the results of some tests made by Mr. G. Eschellmann, at the 
Widnes works of Messrs. J. Muspratt & Sons : 

The niter used was from 2°75 to 3°24 per cent of the sulphur. Of the 
niter used, from 10°7 per cent to 12°5 per cent of this was left unabsorbed. 
The mechanical losses represent 22 per cent, distributed as follows : 


Per cent. 
1. At Glover Tower........... ena Pg art ne ee atta ase 1 
ja. Non-ab-orption of s»luble gas............ 2 
2. Gay-Lussac tower....)%° scape of nitric oxide ...... ............ 7 f 19 
B. Leakage, etc... ..........0cccc cece coceces fonk (ate aSeuticeaece! NEARS AEE s 2 


As to chemical losses by reduction of nitrogen oxides, calculation 
showed that an increase of steam by one third would only raise the 
temperature of the first chamber by 2°6 degrees. The variation in tem- 
perature due to that of the external air amounted to less than 5 degrees 
in twenty-four hours. The variation due to potting was found to be from 
48 to 68 degrees C., showing lowest when the niter pot was nearly 
exhausted. A fall in temperature indicates less vitriol made. Loss by 
reduction results from fall of temperature or excess of water. In an 
experiment where vitriol with four equivalents of water was made instead 
of three, the loss by reduction amounted to 10°5 per cent of the niter. 
Excess of oxygen caused a loss of sulphur, and a fall of temperature in 
the chambers. With less than 3 per cent of oxygen, much extra niter is 
required. To the above table the author adds 314 per cent of loss from 
steam at the inlets, leaving still over 46 per cent unaccvunted for. 





RUSSELL'S IMPROVED PROCESS FOR THE LIXIVIATION OF SILVER OREs,- VII. 
With Critical Remarks on other Methods of Copper, Silver, and Gold Extraction. 


By C. A. Stetefeldt, New York City. 








a, The Deterioration of the Lixiviation Solution after Prolonged Use. 


If a hyposulphite solution is left to itself for a long time, it deteriorates 
in a marked degree. It takes up oxygen from the air, and sulphates 
are formed. Mr. Russell interrupted on two occasions his lixiviation 
experiments, on a large scale, for some time, and determined the deterio- 
ration of the sodium hyposulphite solution. ; 


Solution not used for twenty-six days. 
OO ee ee 0°485 gm. silver as AgCl. 
After twenty-six days............ 0 458 gm. e - 
DRONE Soyo ncsccnsscusswbatervanseness. 555 5°5 per cent. 


Solution not used for thirty-five days. 


100 c. c. dissolved. ......... i ntsneeaserkexeh 0°447 gm. silver as AgCl. 
After thirty-five days ........ -. ..2-.se:02 wees 0°369 gm. - - 
ee -.-. 17°4 per cent. 


The result is interesting, because it shows that the decomposition cf 
the solution is not merely a function of time. I am inclined to believe 
that, outside of a difference in temperature, the condition of the atmos- 
phere has a marked influence, most likely its contents in ozone. 

In order to test the relative deterioration of solutions of calcium and 
sodium hyposulphites, Mr. Russell has carried out the following experi- 
ments. 

About the deterioration of a calcium hyposulphite lixiviation solu- 
tion Mr. G. Kuestel says: ‘‘If the solution of hyposulphite of lime is not 
properly managed, for instance, by introducing the solution on the ore 
without leaching it first with water, augmenting by these means salt and 
sulphate of soda in the solution of hyposulphite of lime, this solution 
refuses to dissolve the silver as well as it did in the beginning, and 
requires then to be renewed, which is expensive and troublesome. To 
revive a solution of this description, it is sufficient, when the vat is 
charged, to spread wood ashes over the entire surface of the ore, two or 
three inches ioe, and then admit the solution. It will then act likea 
new solution.” 

No explanation is given of the reactions taking place and effecting the 
regeneration of the solution. The only effective agent in the wood ashes 
is potassium carbonate. 

ow can this remove ‘‘salt and sulphate of soda”? The potassium 
carbonate would cause a precipitate of calcium carbonate, and change 
calcium hyposulphite, and gypsum dissolved in the latter, to the 
respective potassium salts. How is this to improve the solution when, 
as we shall see farther on, potassium hyposulphite is a much poorer 
solvent for silver chloride than the calcium salt? That a solution of 
calcium hyposulphite, if saturated with gypsum, is not thereby materially 
affected in solvent energy, we have noted before. 

If the wood ashes really have the beneficial effect which Mr. Kuestel 
claims (I have had no occasion to verify his statement), then the reaction 
still lacks explanation. 


b. The Solvent Energy of Various Hyposulphite Solutions for Silver 
Chloride fi 


Mr. Russell prepared solutions of 14 per cent concentration from the 
hyposulphites of sodium, potassium, calcium, and magnesium, and treated 
with them freshly precipitated silver chloride under equal conditions. 
I present the result of these experiments as follows, calling the solvent 
energy of sodium hyposulphite 100 : 


Name of salt. Solvent energy for silver chloride. 


EE IE 25, ocnd sivencos ‘eon spenbreseess © conyenner 100°0 
Potassium ee”  Debebbeeeesereptndebked bubKereeeabens « coucetee 28°0 
Calcium Pin © Seb aee be ches k cubaete Sk CES obs CRs bee Acca cede 91°5 
Sn. — swebisnsiehebetosesseeter res os eee buaeneiuawect 


This shows plainly the inferior effect of the calcium salt. That of 
tassium hyposulphite is surprisingly low, and does not seem to have 
Be investigated before. It finds a parallel in the inferior solubility of 
silver chloride in potassium chloride solutions, as compared with those of 


sodium chloride. 
$27. Treatment of the Sulphides. 


Samples of sulphides, obtained from Ontario ore by Russell’s process, if 
usted by the ordinary method ome. roasting and melting), yielded 
in one case, bullion 874 fine, and, for 100 parts of bullion, 62 parts matte, 


* Read at the Cincinnati Meeting of the American Institute of Mining Engineers. 








24 per cent copper. In another 
case, bullion £76 fine was produced, and, for 100 parts bullion, 76 parts 
matte were obtained, assaying 8508 cunces silver per ton, and 27 per 
cent copper. A more complete roasting would have diminished the 
percentage of matte, but produced bullion of inferior fineness. It can 
not be denied that the handling of the sulphides is a weak point in the 
lixiviation process. In roasting such rich products, a mechanical loss, 
and a loss in silver by volatilization, can not be avoided. The by-pro- 
duct of rich copper matte, even if reduced in value by melting with 
scrap-iron, is also a very undesirable feature. If oxidizing-roasting is 
carried too far, the material becomes more difficult to fuse, and the loss 
in silver, by volatilization, increases. In case the sulphides contain lead, 
the bullion has to be cupelled, and if much copper is present, more lad 
must be added to produce fine bullion. That also in this process a logs 
of silver occurs is well known. Besides, litharge with copper is not a 
desirable by-product. Finally, it should be taken into consideration that 
tbe hearth of the reverberatory furnace in which the sulphides are 
roasted gradually absorbs a largeamount of silver. Mr. Clark, superin- 
tendent of the Bertrand mill, informs me that he recovered from the 
hearth of such a furnace over $6000 in silver, but that this by no means 
accounted for the silver lost. To avoid all these difficulties. and to pro- 
duce at the same time fine silver, gain the copperas a valuable by-pro- 
duct. and part the gold, if it be present, I have proposed the following 
rocess.* 

7 The sulphides, collected by means of a filter-press—Dehne’s or John- 
son’s construction—are dissolved, without previous drying, in sulphuric 
acid with addition of sodium nitrate. No heating is necessary, the reac- 
tion being quite violent. If any gold is present, it remains undissolved, 
together with some silver chloride, the chlc rine being derived from impure 
sulphuric acid and niter. The lead having been previously separated by 
the method described in § 25, no lead sulphate can be formed. The 
sulphur gathers mostly in globules, and can be used again in the prepa- 
ration of sodium valsbihe. After complete decomposition has taken 
place, the solution isdrawn into a tank, and the silver precipitated by 
metallic copper. The cement-copper gained from the wash-water (see 
§ 23) can be utilized for this purpose, and its silver extracted at the same 
time. It is preferable first to melt this copper, refine it, and cast it into 
plates of proper form. From the solution, copper sulphate is obtained. 
The acid mother-solution is used again for dissolving sulphides. A por- 
tion of the copper sulphate is utilized in preparing the extra-solution. 

In effecting the oxidation of the sulphides by nitric acid, set free from 
niter by sulphuric acid, nitric oxide escapes. When the latter comes in 
contact with air and moisture, nitrous and nitric acid are regenerated, 
which are again ready to part with oxygen. This reaction, upon which 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid is based, can be utilized also in this 
case. It isonly necessary to dissolve the sulphides in a closed vessel, 
and conduct the escaping nitric oxide to a coke-tower, into which air is 
admitted below, and a spray of water or sulphuricacid from above. The 
nitrated solution, thus obtained, is passed through the tower again until 
it attains a proper concentration, and is then used for dissolving fresh 
charges of sulphides. Of course, a portion of the nitric acid will be lost, 
and has to be made good by fresh supplies of niter. 

In case the process of regenerating nitric acid is used, the best modus 
operandi will be as follows: 

The first charges are dissolved with sulphuric acid of 66 degrees B. and 
niter. and the escaping nitric oxide is conducted to a coke-tower in which 
concentrated sulphuric acid is nitrated. In working with concentrated 
acids, iron vessels can be used throughout, the nitric acid having the 
tendency to make the iron more passive. The solution is drawn into a 
tank No. 1, where it is diluted to58 degrees B., and heated to about 110 
degrees C. It is kept at this temperature until perfectly clear, and then 
drawn into a tank No. 2, surrounded by cold water, where it is cooled 
rapidly. Here the silver sulphate crystallizes, and also copper sulphate, 
whenever the solution has reached a sufficient concentration in the latter 
salt. The residue in tank No. 1 will consist, principally, of gold (if such 
is present in the ore), some silver chloride, lead sulphate (if the lead has 
not been completely precipitated previously), and sulphur globules, and 
oe also contain some undecomposed sulphides. It is allowed to accu- 
mulate, and is worked by itself. After the sulphates in tank No. 2 have 
been completely strained from the acid mother-solution, they are taken 
to a lead tank No. 3. Sufficient water is added to dissolve the copper 
sulphate, and the solution is boiled with metallic copper until the silver 
sulphate is reduced. The copper solution is crystallized in tank No. 4, 
me the cement-silver is washed until it is sweet. The mother-solution 
from tank No. 4 is used, in place of water, for boiling and dissolving the 
sulphates in tank No. 3. We now return to the acid solution from tank 
No. 2. This is mixed with sufficient sulphuric acid of 66 degrees B. to 
make good the loss incurred in the formation of the sulphates, and after 
passing through the coke-tower to be nitrated, is used for dissolving 
a fresh charge of sulphides. In order to avoid a loss of nitric acid as 
much as possible, it 1s best to charge the dissolving -vessel with more 
sulphides than the nitrated acid is able to oxidize. The excess of sul- 
phuric acid will keep the silver sulphate dissolved, if the solution is 
sufficiently hot, and the latter can be clarified in part, in the re 
vessel, before it is drawn into tank No.1. Operating in the way indi- 
cated. no further dilution of the solution in tank No. 1 is necessary or 
desirable. Whenever the residue in the clarifying-tank No. 1 has accu- 
mulated in sufficient quantity, it is returned to the dissolving-vessel, 
and treated with an excess of nitrated sulphuric acid. It will then con- 
sist, principally, of gold, silver chloride, and perhaps of lead sulphate. 
Both of the latter can be extracted by a solution of sodium hyposulphite, 
and the gold can be refined by cupellation with lead. E 

It will be seen that this process, if successfully executed, is not any 
more complicated or expensive than that of refining silver bullion in 
bars. On the contrary, the solution of the sulphides is more easily and 
rapidly effected, and no sulphuric acid is wasted. 

A boiling of the sulphides with caustic soda, prior to their treatment 
by the process described, might be advantageous. The largest portion 
of the sulphur would, in this way, be extracted as sodium sulphide. It 
would not be necessary to filter or wash the sulphites before this first 
treatment—more or less lixiviation solution in the sodium sulphide not 





* United States Patent granted to C. A. Stetefeldt. 
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being detrimental. Filtering and washing would take place after the | 
boiling with caustic soda. 
§ 28. The Practical Results obtained at the Ontario Mill. 


I give below the results of 20 working tests with the Russell process, 
made with ore-charges of two tons each : 


Lixiviation test with: Silver extracted from the 


Ordinary solution. Extra-solution. charge. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
89°5 91°8 92°1 
91°9 92°7 948 
88 8 93°1 94°6 
87'4 92°6 92°6 
88°5 92°4 91°9 
90°3 92°6 93°5 
91°1 93 1 94°1 
89°4 92°8 92°9 
85°3 919 91°8 
86 2 91°3 9L5 
90°3 91°9 91:9 
93°7 94°7 94°5 
89°3 92°7 92°4 
83°1 91°8 911 
89°4 90 9 93 
864 90°3 91°5 
88°7 93°1 93°6 
85°8 91°2 91°2 
87°6 91°5 92:2 
88°6 92 2 92°5 
Averages....88°6 92°2 92°6 


Seven charges of Ontario ore, lixiviated recently, gave results as fol- 
lows, namely : 


Lixiviation test with : Silver extracted from the 


Ordinary solution. Extra-solution. charge. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
91:2 93 7 “4 
88° 91° 92°6 
86°9 94°9 95'3 
88-4 93°7 93'°7 
90°1 93°7 939 
93°6 95 2 95°1 
91°4 95-0 95°7 
Averages....90°0 93°9 94°4 


Mr. Russell further states: ‘‘I have made 12 working tests during the 
past winter with the temperature of the hyposulphite solution near the 
freezing-point of water, in order to determine whether the solution would 
require to be warmed in cold weather. For these tests, I selected ore 
which had a comparatively low chlorination. The results of these tests 
averaged 7 per cent above the chlorination assay with ordinary solution. 
These experiments with a cold solution constitute a very severe test of 
the process.” 


It is more advantageous, however, to use solutions which are mod- 


erately warm. 
§ 29. The By-Products. 


From one ton of Ontario ore, about 5 to 8 pounds of PbCO, were 
obtained, if a 1} per cent hyposulphite solution was used. The wash- 
water (see § 23) yielded about 314 pounds of cement copper per ton of 
ore. It contained 130 ounces silver per ton, more or less. 

If the sulphides are treated by the wet process, more than one half of 

. this copper could be used in the precipitation of cement-silver. The 
remainder may be treated in different ways. It could, for instance, be 
dissolved by the same process as proposed for the sulphides in § 27, or it 
could be oxidized by heating in a reverberatory furnace, and the oxide 
of copper extracted by dilute sulphuric acid, leaving the silver as an 
insoluble residue. About 3 pounds more copper, or its equivalent in 
CuSO, + 5aq., would result from the sulphides per ton of Ontario ore. 

_ A part of this copper comes from the copper in the extra-solution, and 
is thus kept in constant circulation. 


§ 30. Economy of the Process. 


To my professional colleagues, it is hardly necessary to point out the 
economy of Russell’s process. Without entering into detailed calcu- 
lations, t will only point out the principal items which are in favor of 
lixiviation, as compared with amalgamation. 

_ Ist. In amalgamation, the fineness to which the ore has to be crushed 
is determined by the sopoety of the settler to work off coarse sands 
without loss of quicksilver. It is not practicable to use a coarser screen 
than No. 30, if the crushing is done bystamps. This is almost equivalent 
to sifting through a No. 40 revolving screen, if the crushing is done 
by rolls, In lixiviation, pulverizing as coarse as possible is desirable. 
The limit of coarseness is determined by the roasting process. It 
depends upon the character of the ore, and principally upon the 
—— in which the silver-bearing minerals are distributed in the 
angue. 

2d. The original cost of the lixiviation plant is much lower than that 
of pans and settlers. A further saving is effected by a reduction in size 
of the engine and boilers. 

3d. In amalgamation, the pans and settlers consume not less than 1} 
horse-power per ton of ore. The power for pumping solutions, etc., in 
the lixiviation process, is merely nominal. 

4th. In large mills, the quantity of quicksilver in rotation represents 
a capital of from $30,000 to $40,000, while the stock of chemicals 
required for lixiviation does not cost more than one tenth of this 
amount. 

dth. With Russell’s improvements, the percentage of silver extracted 
by lixiviation is much higher than by amalgamation. 

6th. Lixiviation by Russell's process requires a less careful chloridizing- 
roasting. That, in many cases, the salt may be dispensed with, is indi- 
cated by Ontario experiments. 

ith. The value of the lost quicksilver, and cost in wear and tear of the 
pans and settlers, amount to more than the cost of the chemicals con- 
sumed in the lixiviation process. 

8th. The lixiviation process permits the extraction of copper and lead 
as valuable by-products. 

%th. The sulphides from the lixiviation process can be much more 
easily converted into fine bars, and the gold parted, than can be done with 
the bullion obtained in amalgamation. 

10th. Amalgamation is invariably injarious to the laborer’s health. 


If we take, finally, into consideration—first, the enormous reduction in 

the cost of crushing silver ores dry by the successful introduction of 
Krom’s steel rolls in place of stamps ; second, the possibility of lixiviat- 
ing with profit some classes of silver ores after they have been subjected 
to an oxidizing-roasting only ; third, the possibility of lixiviating man 
so-called ‘‘ free-milling” ores without previous roasting, including tail- 
ings resulting from amalgamation of roasted or raw silver ores, we may 
expect a revolution in the reduction of silver ores, and a cheapening of 
the process, rarely witnessed in the history of metallurgy. 
_ Mr. Russell’s researches are not yet ended. Much ground, still a ‘terra 
incognita,” remains to be explored. What has been accomplished is of 
such importance, and so interesting, that it is expedient no longer to 
withhold it from publication. 

In conclusion, I will state that this paper conveys no idea of the 
amount of work performed by Mr. Russell. Many of his experiments 
failed to produce results of practical importance, and are ignored here. 
se as not to overload this essay with too much detail. If I have succeeded 
in presenting the ample material at my disposal in a comprehensive and 
intelligible form, I shall feel gratified. 


APPENDIX No. 1. 
NOTES ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF LIXIVIATION PLANT. 


1. Lixiviation-Tanks. 


Where a sharp quartz sand is obtainable, and Portland cement is not 
too expensive, I would suggest to build up the lixiviation-tanks of béton, 
reinforced with wrought T iron, such as architects use in the construc- 
tion of floors in buildings. They could be made very large and 
rectangular, and, if placed on a solid foundation, would never leak, wear 
out, or absorb any solution. Such tanks could be protected by a lattice- 
work of wood against wear in shoveling out the tailings. If common 
bricks, taken hot from the kilns, are immersed in coal-tar, they also 
form a suitable material for the construction of lixiviation-tanks. 
Ashphaltum-mortar is used for building up the walls. Finally, I propose 
the use of asphaltic concrete for building up the bottom and sides of the 
tanks. Besides, all floors of the lixiviation building should be covered 
with asphaltic concrete. 


2. Pipes for Conducting Solutions, 

By heating iron gas-pipes, and immersing them in asphaltum varnish, 
they receive a hard coating, which resists for a long time even the 
action of acid copper solutions. All joints are made with the aid of 
asphaltum varnish. Cocks are to be as much as possible avoided. 
fcbetions from tanks are drawn by a piece of rubber hose, entering the 
tank at the bottom, and ending below the level of the solution, kept in 

osition by a swimmer. By raising the hose out of the solution, the 

ow of the liquid ceases at once. Any precipitate accumulated at the 
bottom of the tank is thus left undisturbed. The solution is admitted to 
any lixiviation-tank by a rubber hose connected with the solution pipe. 
By raising the end of the hose above the level of the solution in the sup- 
ply-tank, the flow is at once stopped. Pinch-cocks are used merely to 
regulate the quantity of the solution running out. 


3. Raising of Solution to a Higher Level. 


For this purpose, plunger-pumps, lined with hard lead, are recom- 
mended. They should be driven by steam-power, be provided with a 
loose pulley, and eith«r with cone-pulleys or with movable eccentrics, to 
regulate the number and length of strokes, and thus the quantity of 
solution pumped. It is of great advantage to allow the lixiviation solu- 
tion, especially the extra-solution, to sink constantly through th2 charge. 


4, Precipitation of Lead Carbonate and of the Sulphides. 


In works of large capacity. stirring of the solutions by hand is labori- 
ous and imperfect. Mechanical stirrers, with up-and-down movement, 
can easily be arranged. 

5. Heating of the Solutions. 

We have seen that the exira-solution, and also the ordinary solution, 
act with greater energy at an elevated temperature. Hence, during cold 
weather, heating of the solutions may become necessary, in order to 
shorten the time of lixiviation and obtain maximum results. A worm 
of lead pipe, through which steam circulates, would be the most con- 
venient app-ratus for this purpose. The distilled water could be returned 
to the boilers, and no steam need to be wasted by escaping uncon- 
densed. 


6. Filtering of the Lead Carbonate and of the Sulphides. 


Centrifugal machines have been proposed, but since the introduction 
of the filter-press, the latter most decidedly deserves the preference. 
The precipitates can be completely washed out, and are obtained as 
slightly moist cakes. The solution in which the precipitates are sus- 
pended can enter the press in any condition whatsoever. 


%. Plant for the Treatment of the Sulphides. 


If the humid process is used, the plant required has already been out- 
lined. The cement silver, after Leing compressed into cakes, is melted 
in a small reverberatory furnace with gas-producer. I have introduced 
such a furnace at the Lexington mill, Montana, for melting retort 
bullion. Mr. A. Wartenweiler, the superintendent of the mill, writes as 
follows: ‘‘ When we are ready to melt, the furnace is fired up at four 
o'clock A.M. Ten bars (of about 1800 ounces each) are run out at nine 
A.M., when the furnace is immediately recharged, and about eleven A.M. 
the second batch of bars is cast. For the first lot. we consume one half 
of a cord of wood, and the second takes only one quarter of a cord. the 
furnace being already heated. It was originally intended to burn char- 
coal in the gas-producer, but I found that wood aid the work just as well 
in fact, better, and much cheaper. S 

‘““If the metal is hot, and has been well stirred before tapping the fur- 
nace, the bars are very uniform in fineness, and samples taken in various 
ways seldom differ any in fineness from the granulated sample obtained 
while the metal runs into the molds.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE CALIFORNIA QUICKSILVER TRADE.* 
By J. B. Randol, of San Francisco. 


It is noteworthy that the only cinnabar deposits developed in the 
United States have been found in California, though in the past few 
years one or two deposits have been worked to a limited extent in Nevada. 
That so many deposits of this kind have been found in California is 
remarkable. These deposits are not confined to any one section. They 
exist both north and south of San Francisco, and also to the east. The 
could also be found to the west, if the waters of the ocean did not was 
that boundary of San Francisco. The most extensive deposits have been 
discovered in Santa Clara County, about fifty miles south of San 
Francisco. The most famous deposit is that of New Almaden mine, just 
south of San José. This has been the main-stay of the market all along. 
lt is worked by a New York incorporated company. There are other 
mines farther south. The New Idria, the next in importance to the New 
Almaden, is in Fresno County. There are some prominent mines of this 
character north of San Francisco, in Napa. Lake, and other counties. 

Prior to the discovery of cinnabar deposits in C.lifornia. all the quick- 
silver used in this country was imported from Spain and Austria by way 
of England. The more noted mines of Europe are the Almaden, in Spain, 
and the Idria, in Austria. The former has been mined for hundreds of 
years, aud shows no signs of exhaustion. But it is not worked on the 
American plan of going for every thing in sight and getting at the bottom 
as quickly as possible. Still the Almaden mine has yielded a large 
quantity of mercury. According to an elaborate report by M. H. 
Kuss, M.E., prepared a few years ago, the product of the Spanish mine 
from 1564 to 1875 was as follows, in various periods, as divided by the 
author : 

From 1564 to 1760, 


From 1700 to 1800 S Cree aaieee Toes 
ee ere 


17,8€3°720 
va ben cheyenne bon’ 42.149°501 
“eae . -60,166°379 


Total tons 120,179°600 

This is equal to 3,482,758 flasks, each 75 pounds Spanish. or 76°07 pounds 
avoirdupois. The estimated product from 1875 to 1883 is 350,000 flasks, 
making a total of 3,832,758 flasks from that mine in the last three 
hundred and nineteen years 

If the Almaden mine had been in California instead of Spain, and 
there had been any kind of a show for the product, it would not have 
taken three hundred and : ineteen years to produce the quantity credited 
to that mine. We rush things through here in this country without 
much regard to posterity. As we found an inheritance in the soil, we 
take it for granted that our children and children’s children will do as 
well. So, instead of trying to make our resources last as long as possible, we 
try and see how soon we can exhaust them, and how much money we can 
make out of them for present wants. An apt illustration of this is found 
in the product of the California mines for the last thirty-four years, as 
compared with the two most noted mines in the world outside of 
Calif-rnia. We of course refer to the Almaden and Idria mines. The 
figures for the illustration are furnished by J. B. Randol, agent of the 
New Almaden mine of California, and are as follows : 


California products, thirty-four years, flasks 1,357,403 
Da a unetphiutrescumuwantantsk Sewebeserbenaare cae 1,044,139 


cebnasesussersnessecss Sea GeE—aaenES 


tons. 


Bornnes Ear CAROrmin, GOS. 5.5.5 <652s 5.6095 0550500 000 ece» 40,430 


Thus, with all our disadvantag: s of dear labor as compared with Spain 
and Austria, and our distance from the leading markets of consumption, 
California has produced nore quicksilver in the past thirty-four years 
than the combined production of the famous Almaden and Idria mines 
of Spain and Austria. What would have been the yield of California if 
labor and other expenses of production had been on a par with Spain, we 
do not dare say. It would certainly have been much more than the 
world’s production for this period, because the lowest price at which the 
article could have been sold would have greatly increased the consump- 
tion. The mines of Italy and other European countries are supposed to 
produce about 2000 flasks a year. Recently Mr. Randol prepared a 
chart showing the product of California mines from 1859 to 1883, together 
with the exports from California by sea and land, with the prices here 
and in London, and the product ef the Almaden and Idria mines. Most 
of this information will be found in the annexed table: 

Total 
Exports, 
Flasks. 
6,467 


Yearly 
Products. 
Flasks. 


———-Price.----— 
Highest. 

7,723 $1.50 
27.77 1.00 
20,000 
22.284 


52,62: 

41,877 
62.845 
46,294 
45,799 
40.417 
37,867 


972,100 
* In the San Francisco Evening Bulletin, May 22d, 1884. 
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The above tableis self-explanatory. The first column shows the prod- 
uct of all the cinnabar mines of California for a period of thirty-four 
years, and the second the total exports from California by sea and rail- 
road, the latter first coming into use for that purpose in 1869. The other 
columns show the annual range of prices per pound for the article in the 
San Francisco market. The highest price was paid in the closing months 
of 1874 and the opening months of 1875. It will be noticed by reference 
to the product column that the yield for 1873 and 1874 was smaller than 
for any previous year since 1860. This was due to the partial exhaustion 
of a deposit in the New Almaden and to the gloomy ‘outlook for silver 
mines about 1870. But the opening of the Crown Point and Belcher to- 
nanza in 1870 and the California and Consolidated Virginia in 1873 stim- 
ulated the product of quicksilver, and the yield from 1875 to 1881 was 
unusually large. In November, 1874, a contract was made for 400 flasks 
of quicksilver monthly for one year, at $1.50 a pound. This was prob- 
ably the best contract of the kind ever made in California. The yield 
of the leading mines of California for the past thirty-four years, is as 
follows : 

New Almaden, flasks 793,859 | Cloverdale 
PUTER icc kc asce. ciewvccccnce «sk | ROO 
Ns ic co sr i ae sicbuui ene 95.962 | Manhattan 
Sulphur Bank 73.503 | Buckeye . 
Guadalu 54.696 | Mount Jackson 
Great Western Jo OS eS ‘ 
Napa Consolidated 32,156 | Bella Union 
OO OS eee . . 18,097 | American 
Great Eastern 10,262 | Porter 
8,598 | 
Ee tI oy ciewibaw'n! s0hhc8ceeeues ° 
7,391 | Kentuck 
6,831 | Various other mines 
California 5,653 waka 
Sunderland RiGee | ‘TOtRGAGks. ......0.cvsecs sce cd SBT 408 

The New Almaden mine has produced continuously since 1850, although 
some yeurs the yield has been very light, as in 1850, 1859, 1860, and 1874, 
when the yearly —— was, respectively, 7723 flasks, 1294 flasks, 7061 
flasks, and 9084 flasks. The largest yield of this mine was 47,194 flasks 
in 1865. The product for 1883 was 29,0060 flasks. It will be noticed that 
this mine has produced about 60 per cent of the entire yield of the Cali- 
fornia mines since 1850. The yearly product of the New Idria was not 
kept distinct until 1866. The mine was opened in 1858, and from that 
time to 1866 the gross yield was 17,455 flasks. This quantity is included 
under the head of various mines, but, if added where it belongs, would 
increase the product of the New Idria to 139,979 flasks from 1858 to 1883, 
The largest annual yield of this mine was 12,180 flasks in 1868. For the 
past ten years, the largest yield was 8432 flasks in 1875, and 1€06 flasks in 
1888. The Redington mine began producing in 1862, and its largest out- 

ut was 9379 flasks in 1877. The Sulphur Banks began producing in 1874. 

ts largest product was 11,152 flasks in 1881. The yield for 1883 was 2612 

flasks. The estimated product of the Guadalupe mine prior to 
1875 is 20,000 flasks, included in the credits to various mines. 
Added to the total since 1875, it makes the gross yield 74,696 
flasks, of which 15.540 flasks was produced in 1879 and only 84 
flasks in 1883. The Great Western began producing in 1873, and 
the Napa in 1876. The largest yield of the former was 6442 flasks in 1880 
and f the latter 6842 flasks in 1882. Last year, the Great Western pro- 
duced 3869 flasks and the Napa Consolidated 5890 flasks. The Pope 
: Valley produced 800 flasks in 1864, then lay idle for three years. In 1868, 
work was resumed and continued until 1880, when it was finally suspended. 
The largest yield was 1955 flasks in 1873, The Great Eastern has been 
roducing siuce 1875, the heaviest yield being 2124 flasks in 1882. The 
Rt. John was operated from 1874 to 1879, but there was no return for 1878, 
The yield was quite regular for the five years of production. The Altoona 
roduced about 1000 flasks before 1875, which was added to various mines. 

twas worked continuously from 1875 to 1880, but has not furnished a 

flask since. The Oceanic, Oakland, California, Sunderland, Cloverdale, 
and Abbott began producing in 1$76, and yielded from three to five years, 
and then stopped altogether. The Manhattan issupposed to have produced 
3594 flasks prior to 1876, but nothing since 1877. The product of the 
Buckeye, Bacon, and Porter was for 1876 and 1877; the product of the 
Mount Jackson from 1875 to 1879. The Bella Union, American, and 
Kentuck yielded in 1876, but nothing since. The Wall Street yielded in 
1875 and 1876, and the Rattlesnake in 1875. Work on these smaller 
mines was suspended because there was no money in the business at the 
prices realized for the article, and not because the deposit of ore run out. 
At least, this is true in most cases. 

In 1876, there were probably thirty mines in California producing quick- 
silver. Many of these were of course experiments. The locators were 
unable to make any money out of the business, and so suspended opera- 
tions. Out of the list of twenty-seven mines that have produced quick- 
silver in the last eight years, only five are known to be in operation now 
according to the chart before us. These active mines are the New Al- 
maden, New Idria, Redington, Great Western, and Napa Consolidated. 
The only quicksilver mines in the State that have ever paid dividends, 
according to the best information at hand, are the New Almaden, Red- 
ington, Great Western, and Napa Consolidated. The Quicksilver paid a 
dividend of 3 per cent on preferred stock (42,913) shares, amounting to 
$128,139, in New York in February, the first in some time. The Reding- 
ton paid a dividend of $120 per share on 1,260 shares in July, 1878, mak-- 
ing $151,200, or a total of $1,052,100 to that date. We have no record of 
any dividend from that mine since 1878. The Great Western began pay- 
ing dividends in November, 1873, at the rate of 25 cents a share on 50,000 
shares. It has paid altogether sixteen dividends. three of which were 
at the rate of 25 centsashare. It paid no dividends in 1878, and has 
paid nothing since October, 1882. The sixteen dividends paid aggregate 
$237,000. The record of the dividends of the Napa Consolidated is im- 
perfect, because of the removal of the office to Boston. A New York 

per credits the mine with having paid thirty dividends, amounting to 
$310,000. The last dividend was at the rate of 20 cents a share, or 
$20,000, and was paid in November, 1888, The previous dividends were at 
the rate of 10 centsa share. This leaves a long list of non-dividend-pay- 
ing quicksilver mines. At the late low price of quicksilver in London, 
it is feared the number of producing mines here will be still further 
reduced, unless Congress can be induced to increase the tariff. The clos- 
ing of the present active mines will be a greater evil to consumers than 
a higher tariff to keep out all foreign supplies. 
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The reason of the failure of the numerous steam stamps that have 





THE SHARPNECK STAMP, 
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THE SIMULTANEOUS FIRING OF SHOTS. 





According to Mr. George G. André, the system of exploding a number 


been invented has been, principally, that they were too pees. of shots simultaneously in rock blasting is making its way slowly into 


The severe work required, and the vibration of the machine, whic a 
be avoided, tend to loosen bolts and nuts and all joints. Messrs. Nichols 
& Co., of Denver, Colo., claim that long and varied experience with 


steam stamps has proved the fact that a steam 
stamp, to be a success, must be very simple 
in construction, having as few bolts and 
wearing parts as possible. The Little Giant 
Mill, invented by W. S. Sharpneck, was 
designed to meet these requirements. The 
accompanying section will give a correct 
notion of the stamp. It wiil . seen that no 
valves are used to admit or exhaust the steam, 
this being accomplished by means of the 
piston-head itself, thereby doing away with 
the ordinary complicated and expensive 
valve gear. In our illustration, 74is the mor- 
tar, 93 is the feed-hole through which the ore 
is fed into the mortar, 62 the boss on the 
lower end of the piston-rod &6, into which is 
keyed the shoe 64, for crushing the rock. 81 
is the die in the bottom of the mortar and 83 
is the false plate underneath the die, of which 
different thicknesses are used, for the purpose 
of always keepi:g the face of the die 81 up 
to a certain point in the mortar. This is 
accomplished by putting under it a thicker 
or thinner false piece 83, as the die 81 is worn 
off. %6 is a false basin or bottom placed in 
mortar 74, which can be replaced as its sides 
are worn away. 92 is a frame, to which the 
screen is tacked. Through it, the pulp is 
discharged from the mortar, as it is crushed 
between shoe 64 and die 81. These screens, 
of which there are four, are held in place by 
means of a key, not numbered or shown. 63 
is a guide for the lower end of the piston-rod 
83, which is placed on top of the mortar 74, 
and is secured to it by means of screwscut on 
the lower end of the column bolts 87. 88isa 
pipe screwed into the lower end ef guide 63, 
and communicates with an annular opening 
which is cored inthe bottomend. The water 
that is required for the mortar is admitted 
through this pipe 88, and runs down the 
piston-rod 86 into the mortar, and keeps the 
piston-rod clean. 80 is the tappet fastened on 
the piston-rod 86 by means of a large steel 
set-screw, for the p se of working an 
automatic ore-feeder. 96 is the cylinder, which 
is mounted on the column bolts 87. Steam 
is admitted into the cylinder through the 
pipe 89. 58 and 54 are the annular exhaust- 
ports through which the steam is exhausted 
from the cylinder. 46 is the piston-head, 
which is secured to the piston-rod 86 by means 
of two large nuts 85, on the topend. 94 are 
the packing-rings placed on each end of the 
piston-head 46. 95 are packing-rings placed 
inside the cylinder on each side of the annular 
steam-port 52, serving to confine the steam to 
that point. 90 and 91 are the transverse 
steam-openings or ports, formed in the piston- 
head 46, for the purpose of admitting the 
steam to each end of the cylinder. It will be 
seen that, as steam enters pipe 89, it passes 
down port 90, which is formed in the piston- 
head 46, and gives the stamp steam on the 
under side of the piston-head, and raises it 
until port 91, formed in the piston-head, 
passes into the annular steam-port 52, when 
steam is admitted into the top end of the 
cylinder, and it is forced down again. It will 
also be observed that the end of the piston- 
head 46 passes over the annular exhaust-ports 
53 and 54 just before it takes steam through 

rts 90 and 91. 55 is the gland or stuffing- 

x on the lower end of the cylinder, for the 
purpose of packing the piston-rod. 

The weight of the stamp is only 1450 
pounds, the heaviest piece weighing only 600 
pounds. It drops from 400 to 600 times a 
minute, and is claimed to require only 6 horse- 
power. Messrs. Nichols & Co. state that it 
will crush from 7 to 10 tons of ore a day 
through a 40-mesh screen. 





THE SWAN LIGHT IN A WELSH COLLIERY.— 
A most satisfactory and successful electric 
light installation, says Engineering, has just 
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THE SHARPNECK STAMP. 


can not | common use. Itis surprising that a system offering so many advantages 
should need so much advocacy. Some portion of the prejudice against 
it is nodoubt due to past failures. But the obvious certainty obtained b 


using powerful currents, and the ease wit 
which such currents may be applied when the 
works are lighted by electricity, should be 
sufficient to induce the disappointed to try 
again. A good example of the application of 
the ioites current to the ignition of blasts, 
und, I believe, the first of its kind, has just 
come under my notice in Germany. The 
mine is a colliery, and the surface works are 
lighted by arc lamps. Underground, a stone 
drift is driven, mm this drift is lighted by 
incandescent lamps. In the face, from twenty 
to twenty-four shots are placed, and an elec- 
tric fuse in each is joined up in parallel circuit 
by means of bare iron wire and connected 
with lighting cables in such a way that the 
current can be shunted from the lamps into 
the fuses. The result is in the highest degree 
satisfactory. Mis-fires are unknown, and the 
effect is wonderfully good. It is estimated 
that from twenty-eight to thirty-two shots 
would be needed if fired in the usual manner 
in succession ; so that the saving of labor is 
in this case considerable, exceeding 23 per 
cent, both for the labor of boring and the 
quantity of explosive required. 





THE VIEILLE MONTAGNE, 





This famous company has reported progress 
for 1888. The company has long been 
struggling against low prices, and in this im- 
portant particular it had to deal with greater 
difficulties in 1883 than in 1882, the average 
price of rough zinc having been 15s. 6d. per 
ewt., and that of lead 12s. 9d. per cwt. in 
1883, while in 1882 the corresponding prices 
were 17s. per cwt. and 14s. 4d. per cwt. re- 
spectively. As the company turns out 50,000 
tons of crude zinc annually, a fall of £1 10s. 
a ton in the price of that article can not but 
be regarded as a serious matter ; and but for 
the company’s excellent industrial and com- 
mercial organization, the consequences would 
have been more serious last year than they 
actually were. As it was, the year closed 
with a gross profit of £133,225, which. under 
all the circumstances, may be regarded as 
satisfactory. Out of this profit of £133,225, 
the council of administration was enabled to 
propose for 1883 a dividend equal to that paid 
for 1882, namely, 9s. 7d. per tenth share, 
£31,778 being, at the same time, applied to 
sundry sinking and reserve funds. The 

sition of the company’s mineral agencies 
in Belgium, Sweden, Germany, Sardinia, and 
Algeria did not experience any important 
change in 1883. Inthe course of that year, 
the company obtained at its various works 
71,045 tons of roasted or calcined minerals, or 
about the same amount as in 1882. The com- 
pany’s six reduction-works produced last year 
50,015 tons of zinc, being the largest produc- 
tion which the company has ever effected 
under this head. The rolling-mills of the 
undertaking in France, Belgium, and Ger- 
many produced last year 44,188 tons of sheets 
of all sizes; and finally, the company’s zinc- 
white works yielded 5858 tons of oxide. These 
totals may appear considerable, but they far 
from exhausted the productive power of the 
company’s appliances. The council of ad- 
ministration spared no effort last year to 
maintain the company’s various establish- 
ments in the best possible condition, the object 
aimed at being the methodical development 
of the works. We have stated that the gross 
profits of 1883 were £133,225 ; but this amount 
was subject to general expenses of manage- 
ment, interest on loans, and applications to 
sinking and reserve funds, so that the 
definitive net profit of last year did not 
exceed £70,888, of which £54,000 was devoted 
to the payment of interest. The managers 
of the company are entitled by the articles 
of association to a share of the profits ; and 


en completed at the Park pit, Ocean collieries, South Wales. bad frog providing for this share and some other charges, a final balance of 


motive power is a 6 horse-power Marshall engine, fitted with Hartnell’s 
— automatic expansion gear, driving a Crompton-Birgin self-regu- 

ting dynamo, the lighting being effected by fifty 20 candle-power Swan 
lamps, distributed underground and on the surface over the screens, 
workshops, and engine-houses. The novel feature in the installation, 
however, is the very successful manner in which the bottom of the pit 
is lighted for a distance extending 150 yards into the workings to the 


main engine rvads, 





enlarged. 


£642 was carried forward to the creditofthe current year. Thecompany 
has formed a savings-bank for the benefit of itsemployés. The amount 
standing to the credit of this fund at the close of 1883 was £50,155. 





WE are informed that Mr. C. H. Haswell has just issued the forty-fifth 
edition of his well-known work, under the new title, Mechanics and 
Engineer’s Pocket-Book, printed from new plates and considerably 
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THE HOMESTEAD S8TEEL-WORKS. 


a 

Since the publication of the brief description of the Homestead Steel- 
works, in our last issue, we have received, through the kindness of Mr. 
Charles L. Taylor, the general superintendent of the works, some data 
that correct some errors and furnish further details. The works were 
originally built by a number of ee parties, eee of them crucible 
steel-makers, and were planned by the late Mr. A. Kloman and James 
Hemphill. The refusal of the Bessemer Steel Company, Limited, that 
aggregation of American Bessemer works, to allow them to use the Holley 
and other patents, forced them to put upa plant which, in many material 
points, differs from the typical American plant. The two 4-ton con- 
verters are placed only a few feet above the general level (the converter 
trunnions being 5 feet 3 inches above the ground), at the two long sides of 
the building (115 feet 7 inches by 73 feet 8inches), blowing out into the air, 
the cupolas being located at the oneshort side. There are threeiron cupo- 
las, having a melting capacity of 450 tons per twenty-four hours, and two 
spiegel cupolas. Between the converters is the central ladle-crane com- 
manding a casting-pit 3 feet deep and 40 feet in diameter. The iron is 
tapped into a ladle, which is poured with the aid of a second crane. The 
bottoms are put on from above by turning the converter up. Blast is 
furnished by a Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co. vertical engine, at a pressure 
ranging from 18 to 21 pounds. Two ingot cranes deliver the ingots on cars 
on a central track, which runs them on a straight line through the short 
side of the building, opposite the cupola to the mill immediately 
adjoining. To the left is the two-high reversing blooming train, driven 
by a 26 by 48-inch horizontal engine. To the right are two setsof Hains- 
worth soaking-pits, with three holes each, 6 feet deep and 3 feet 6 inches 
by 3 feet 10 inches, heated by producer-gas, served by two cranes. 
Beyond the pits are a reheating furnave, 18 feet 9 inches by 22 feet, and a 
34-ton hammer. The daily capacity of the converters is 425 tons of 
ingots, when working on rail steel. the best record being 550 tons. The 
works have a capacity of 375 tons of rails, or 250 tons of billets and slabs 
a day. 


A New PyROMETER.—A paper ona New Form of Pyrometer, by T. 
Carnelly and T. Burton, was read on the ist inst. before the Chemical 
Society. The pyrometer, which the authors have used since 1881, con- 
sists essentially of a copper coil that is placed in the muffle, kiln, etc., 
whose temperature is to bedetermined. Through this coil flows a con- 
stant current of water. The temperature of the water is taken as it 
enters the coil and as it flows out. From the difference of these two 
temperatures and a table, the temperature to which the coil has been 
exposed can be ascertained. A similar instrument has been devised by 
Boulier (Bull. Soc. Chim. 40, 108.) By means of the above instrument, 
temperatures up to 650 degrees C. have been determined to within 25 
degrees. : 


THE SETTING OF CEMENT.—M. Edouard Landrin, who had previously 
shown that when an intimate mixture, in certain proportions, of pure 
lime and quartz is raised to a white heat, the resulting cement sets slightly 
on contact with water, but becomes very hard in the presence of carbonic 
acid, has lately submitted to the French Academy the results of some 
new experiments on the hydraulicity of cements. As the result of 
experiments with mixtures corresponding to various silicates of lime, M. 
Landrin has come to the conclusion that (1) silicates of lime raised to 
high temperatures set with difficulty, and in any case do not harden in 
water, according to M. Fremy’s experiments ; (2) for the calcination of 
cements to exert a maximum influence on thesetting, in connection with 
water, of the compound obtained, the process must be carried sufficiently 
far for the lime to act on the silica so as to transform it into hydraulic 
silica and not into fused silica; and (3) carbonic acid is an indispensable 
factor in the setting of siliceous cements, inasmuch as it is this substance 
which ultimately brings about their hardening. 


A MoorE HyDRAULIC PUMP IN SCOTLAND.—A trial was recently made 
at Messrs. Grant, Ritchie & Co.’s works, Kilmarnock, Scotland, of one of 
the hydraulic pumps, of which Joseph Moore, of San Francisco, is the 


patentee. In these pumps, there are no pump-rods, and in their place 
there are two pipes of small diameter, in which is contained water under 
a pressure of 1000 pounds per equare inch. This water serves as a 
hydraulic rod for transmitting the power from the engine on the surface 
to the pumps underground, and enables the pumps to be placed around 
any number of turns and at any distance f:om the engine. The pump 
which Messrs. Grant, Ritchie & Co. tested is for the Broxburn Oil Com- 
pany. The engine will be placed on the surface and the pump down a 
drift 300 yards long. The vertical lift will be 720 feet. In the trials, the 
pump was placed 120 feet from the engine, and water was discharged at 
a pressure of 200 pounds per square inch. It worked throughout very 
smoothly and efiiciently. The system is also suitabie for sinking, in 
that case the columns of pipes and the plungers slide in wooden guides 
in the same manner as acage. They are suspended by two sets of rods 
from a hydraulic ram, which raises and lowers the pumps and pipes in 
the sinking process. 


PHOSPHATIC DEPOSITS IN THE CRETACEOUS OF ALABAMA.—A letter to 
the editors of the American Journal of Science from Prof. Eugene A, 
Smith, State Geologist of Alabama, reports the discovery of important 
deposits of phosphatic nodules and greensand beds at Hamburg in Perry 
County, at the base of the rotten limestone. The Rotten limestone is 
represented only by its lowermost beds. Below it, occur (1) greensand 
beds, from 1 to 4 or 5 feet thick ; (2) about 6 feet of sandy calcareous beds 
containing hard phosphatic nodules which vary in diameter from that of 
a pea to an inch or more, associated with various fossils, species of 
nautilus, ammonites, baculites, and other well-known species, the shells 
to aconsiderable extent phosphatic, vertebree and other bones, large pave- 
ment teeth of Cestracionts ; (3) from one foot to 18 inches of light-colored 
sandy marl, averaging 10 per cent in its phosphoric acid ; (4) whitish 
calcareous and micaceous sands, holding small oyster-shells, with some 
phosphate, and below, a level of from 20 to 30 feet, compact bluish sands 
in which there is considerable greensand. The letter states the proba- 
bility that these phosphatic beds are continued beneath the Rotten 
limestone across the State of Alabama, through Eutaw and other places 


to Farmington in Mississippi. Greensands from Eutaw have been found 
on analysis to contain 8 per cent of phosphoric acid. 


THE COMPOSITION OF COAL AND CANNEL GAS IN RELATION TO THEIR 
ILLUMINATING POWER.—At a recent meeting of the Chemical Society, 
Dr. Percy Frankland read a paper on the Composition of Coal and Can- 
nel Gas in Relation to their Illuminating Power. In this paper, the 
author gives the results of his examination, somewhat in detail, of the 
gas supplied to some of the more important towns of the United King- 
dom. The constituents which have been individually determined are 
the hydrocarbons absorbed by fuming sulphuric acid, carbonic anhy- 
dride, oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, carbonic oxide, and marsh-gas. In 
all cases, the carbon density of the hydrocarbons has been determined, 
and in many cases also the hydrogen density, the carbon and hydrogen 
densities together representing the average molecular formula of the 
hydrocarbons present. Details of the determination of these densities 
are given. The reputed illuminating power and the ratio of the illum- 
inating power to the proportion of ethylene to which the heavy hydro- 
carbons are equivalent are also recorded. The predominant hydrocarbon 
seems to be ethylene, but the quantity of this gas present is quite insuffi- 
cient to account for the illuminating power of the gas, so that the denser 
hydrocarbons, though present in comparatively insignificant proportions, 
have much to do with the actual illuminating power. In comparing 
these analyses with similar results obtained in 1851 and 1876, it is seen 
that the carbon density has diminished, while the quantity of nitrogen | 
has increased. 


FURNACE, MILL, AND FACTORY. 


Messrs. W. B. Scaife & Sons, of Pittsburg, Pa., are the manufacturers, and 
they and H. W. Caldwell, No. 48 South Canal street, Chicago, IIl., and G. & W. 
Toad & Co., St. Louis, are the shippers of the Caldwell hollow shaft conveyor. 
We have recently received a catalogue fully illustrating it, and showing its many 
modifications and applications. 

The Hendey & Meyer Engineering Company, of Denver, Colo., is working full 
capacity, day and night. Besides an unusual proportion of the local work, it has 
several heavy jobs on hand to go long distances: A complete hoisting 
plant adapted to horse-power, and machinery for a sampling-works, to go toa 
large mine at Zacatecas, Mexico ; a large automatic cut-off engine, crushers, 
rolls, and smaller machinery for the Colorado & Montana Smelting Company, 
Butte, Montana ; and a large engine and boiler for Idaho. , 

The court has not sustained the right of Joseph S. Mundy to a frictiou-drum. 
On the contrary, the court has upheld the claims of the patentee of the Lidger- 
wood Manufacturing Company, Know!son, to wi pie of invention over Mundy. 
Under the court’s decision, Mundy is only entitled to claim an immaterial attach- 
ment, namely, the spring between the. spur-wheel and drum, while Knowlson is 
held to be the prior inventor of the friction mechanism. Ample guarantees will 
be given by the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company, of this city, against 
claims of infringement by Joseph 8S. Mundy or other parties. 

The Malleable Iron-Works at Indianapolis, Ind., were burnt June 7th. They 
were owned by a company of which A. A. Pope, of Cleveland, is president. The 
loss is $60,000, and is fully insured. 

A decision was rendered in the United States Circuit Court at Philadelphia, 
Pa., June 6th, affirming whe finding of the District Court, which allowed a claim 
of $33,304.15, based on a judgment for $25,000 upon which certain stockhold- 
ers of the Glen Iron-Worksof Allentown, bankrupt, were attached as garnishees. 
The decision is in favor of the attaching creditors. 

Three factories at Wheeling, Ohio, have begun the manufacture of steel rails. 

It is expected that one of the furnaces of the Himrod Furnace Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, will be lighted in a few days, it having been thoroughly 
repaired from top to bottom. 

A new system of railroad signals, the invention of a young Ohio mechanic, Mr. 
Walter C. Beckwith, ani owned by the Beckwith Auto-Pneumatic Signal Com- 
pany, Pittsburg, Pa., was recently given a practical test by the Pittsburg, Mc- 
Keesport & Swageiaeey Railroad, and the result was in every way satisfac- 
tory. The cost of the Beckwith system, it is thought, will not be more than fifty 
per cent of that of the others now before the public. 

The Cambria Iron Company has received an order from the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific Railroad for 15,000 tons of 60-pound rails. 

The Indianapolis Car-Works are building 250 box-cars for the Chicago, St. 
Louis & Western road, and have recently taken a contract to build a large num- 
ber of cars for another Western road. 

The Connellsville Machine and Car Company has supplied the Hecla Works 
with a pair of iron cages. This is a new style of cage, and, if it proves to be all 
that is claimed for it, is destined to become popular among coke operators. 

The Westinghouse Machine Company, of Pittsburg, has just issued four small 
catalogues, showing fully the special applications of its well-known engine, 
electric lighting, marine work, and gunning cotton. Like all the similar publi- 
cations of the concern, they are neat and to the point. 

We have just received from the Builders’ Iron Foundry, of Providence, R. L., 
a handsome photograph print of their molding-room for heavy work. The com- 
pany now has molding-floors aggregating more than 27,000 square feet, it has 
two air-furnaces and three cupolas of a combined melting capacity of 75 tons. 
The heaviest piece cast has been 38 tons. The Builders’ Iron Foundry is the 
manufacturer of the Lawrence engine, hydraulic presses, ore-grinding machin- 
ery, heavy gearing, annealing-po:s and tubes, tubes and caissons, and special 
machinery generally. 

The Cincinnati Corrugating Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, manufacturer of 
corrugated sheet-iron, steel, and iron, has issued a catalogue, fully illustrated, 
showing the many applications of that material and the numerous forms for 
special pur s. Among other things we note its perforated corrugated 
metallic lath for fire-proof buildings, which possesses a rigidity much greater 
than that of wire lath, and still bas ample openings for plaster 

The Western Nail Association, at the meeting at Pittsburg, June 11th, reduced 
its card rate from $2.60 to $2.40 a keg. 

It is stated that a contract bas been signed for the completion of the Brooklyn 
Elevated road with J.B. and I. M. Cornell, of the Cornell Iron Foundry. 
Cooper, Hewitt & Co, have a $15,000 job yet to complete, and then the Cornells 
will finish the structure. 

The Moline Malleable Tron Company, at Moline, Ill., has been incorporated, 
with a capital stock of $75,000. 

Indications point to the early resumption of the old Siemens-Martin Steel- 
Works, at Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Marinette Iron-Works Company has the contract for furnishing the new 
Ludington, Wells & Van Schaick mill, at Menominee, Mich. About one third 
of the machinery will be furnished by the iron-works in Florence, Wis. The 
machinery will cost $42,000. 

Ground has been broken at Dayton, Tenn., by the Dayton Coal and Iron Com- 
pany, for the erection of two large coke blast-furnaces. Each furnace will be'70 
feet high and 20 feet in diameter at the bosh, and will be supplied with all 
modern improvements. The furnaces will have a combined annual capacity of 
70,000 tons of pig-iron. The property of the company is 38 miles north of Chat- 
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tanooga, and comprises about 26,000 acres of coal and iron lands. The coal has 
been thoroughly tested, and produces excellent coke. 


Fraser & Chalmers have just built and shipped to Bolivia, South America, a 
40-stamp mill complete. ‘They have also just consigned a 10-stamp mill, includ- 
ing engine, boilers, and other machinery, to Chili, South America. 

The Missouri Lead and Oi) Company has made a sale of its works and busi- 
ness to Mr. G. Woltman, of Woltman & Mickerts, representing in the transaction 
the three other white-lead works, the Collier, the Southern, and the St. Louis. 
‘the amount paid for the plant, embracing the corroding-works on De Kalb street 
and the factory on Main and Elm streets, St. Louis, Mo., was $63,000. The 
stock of merchandise on hand, worth about $75,000, book accounts, etc., were 
taken by the purchaser at their full estimated value. The property will be sold 
by Mr. Woltman piecemeal, and whatever loss results to him will be made good 
by the three companies named. 
a year. 





RAILROAD NEWS. 
An application bas been filed in the United States Circuit Court at St. 





Louis, Mo., by the receivers of the Wabash Railroad, setting forth the approxi- 
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begin shipments for several months yet. The carpenters are at work on the 
frame of the breaker. 


The capacity of the works was about 3000 tons 
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J. M. Dodson & Co. are building an extension to their new breaker, at Auden- 


ried. The addition will double the capacity of the breaker, which, when finished, 


will be fully twelve bundred tons daily. 

P. W. Sheafer has a party sbafting for coal on the Stroh tract, east of 
Swatara. 

A mammoth breaker is to be erected at the East Franklin colliery, near Tower 
City. The men are demolishing the old one. 

At a depth of about 230 feet in the second opening or air-shaft of the Avon- 
dale colliery, of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Company, the Red 
Ash vein has been penetrated, and is found to be over twenty feet in thickness. 

The result of the recent caving in or settling of the surface over the Black 
Diamond colliery, at Luzerne borough, which is operated by Haddock & Steele, 
is, that thirteen breasts only are abandoned. 

It is said thata company of NewYork city capitalists, with a nominal capital of 
$750,000, is negotiating for the leases and purchase of several tracts of coal land 
in the Brush Valley, five miles from Centralia. It has secured the title for one 
large tract, and has applied for a charter. It is said that it has also been 
negotiating with the Reading Company for the lease of several collieries near the 
Lebigh Valley Railroad track. 
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mate amounts due by the cc inpany for labor, supplies, mechanics’ liens, and taxes, 
and asking the court to decide what amount of receivers’ certificates it would 
authorize them to issue. The amount due for labor is stated at over $1,000,000, 
for material and supplies at over $750,000, for taxes at over $200,000, for 
mechanics’ liens at over $35,000, or, in round numbers, $2,000,000. The certifi- 
eates are torun not less than one nor more than two years, to bear 7 per cent 
interest, and to be issued in denominations of five, ten, and twenty thousand 
dollars each. They are to be disposed of at par and used as collateral for raising 
money to pay the company’s debts as specified above. 

The Beach Creek, Clearfield & Southwestern Railroad, into the Clearfield coal 
region, will probably be opened for traffic on the 16th inst. It will connect witb 
the Jersey Shore, Pine Creek & Buffalo Railroad, thus giving the Reading a 
baul for its coal East, and to a connection with the Vanderbilt system for 









A serious “‘ cave-in” occurred June 10th in No. 4 colliery of the Delaware & 


Hudson Company, near Plymouth. Five acres of the ground sank four inches. 
The whole district is now without water, the wells on which they depended 
baving given out. 
yards. 
below the surface is supposed to be the cause of the calamity. Another seam 
below this is still worked, and June 11th the roof of this seam showed signs of 
coming down, and the men quit work. 


They bave to carry the water a distance of several hundred 
The decaying of the props in an abandoned working about 150 feet 


Preparations are making at Lawrence colliery, Mahanoy Plain, for the sinking 


of a 400 yard slope on the little vein, necessitated by the striking of a fault ne- 
tween the third and fourth lifts of the main slope. When completed, new hoist- 
ing-engines and a dummy breaker will be erected a short distance east of the 


ct te A 


Buffalo. 


It is understood that the Dinsmore injunction suit, involving the lease of the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey to the Philadelphia & Reading, will be com- 


promised. 


The receivers of the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Company have decided 
to make application to the United States Court for power to issue $2,000,000 of 


certificates, which will be used to meet pressing calls for money. 





LABOR AND WAGES. 


ee 


The Maryland Legislature has passed a bill providing for the organization of a 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 








large breaker. 

The coal miners of the first, second, and third pools, at the convention at 
Monongahela City, June 10th, unanimously decided to demand 3% cents a 
bushel as the mining rate for all the miners on the river, and to strike on the 
16th inst., if the operators refuse to concede the advance. Delegates represent- 
ing 5000 out of 8000 miners employed on the river were present. The miners 
of the fourth pool were not represented. : 3 


BITUMINOUS. 


The R, V. mines at Walker’s Mill mines,employing about fifty men, have not 
been doing very well for the last few months, but are preparing for a big run. 
They have recently made a new opening and many improvements throughout 
the mine, and are erecting a new car-shop 24 by 40 feet, where they will con- 
struct all their own cars, both for railroad and mine. 


bane == > 
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The Knights of Labor have purchased and are operating through their execu- 
tive committee several large coal mines in Central Illinois. 

At the meeting of the Central Labor Union June 8th, the following report on 
the work of this society was presented: The Central Labor Union was founded in 
December, 1881, with twenty-one trade and labor organizations, and has steadily 
increased in numbers, so that up to date thirty-five trade and labor organizations 
are represented, with a total membership of over 60,000. During 1881, five 
organizations were on strike, of which two were successful, two lost, and one 
compromised. During 1882, there were twelve strikes, of which seven were suc- 
cessful, four lost, and one compromised. During 1883, there were eight strikes, 
of which four were won, two lost, and two compromised. During 1884, up to 
date, five strikes have taken place, of which two were won, one lost, and two are 
stillon. Through the medium of the Central Labor Union, over $58,000 have 









The mine at Allison’s has been doing very poorly. While seventy men are 


usually employed, there are not more than twenty-five at work now, and they 
not making more than half-time. 
paid for mining. Schute & Co.’s mine, a few miles below employs about forty 
men, but they are not making more than half-time. 
cents a bushel for mining. 


Two and a half cents a bushel is the price © 
They are paying two 


COKE. 
The Connellsville Coke and Iron Company offers its Murphy double fan for sale, 


having placed a larger one at Leisenring shaft. 


The contractors have begun work on the 200 aew ovens at the United works in 


the Pleasant Unity District. 


H. Clay Frick has filed a bill in equity in the Alleghany County Courts against 


been given to the aid of unions battling for justice. 
The strike at the mines at Brazil, Ind., is over. 





COAL TRADE NOTES. 


ALABAMA, 


The Debardleben Manufacturing Company has been incorporated at Birmiag- 
The object is to develop a large tract of property 
near Birmingham. Coal mining, coke burning, iron making, and manufacturing 


ham, with $1,500,000 capital. 


goods are mentioned as the probable industries. 
CANADA. 


Tenders for 206 tons of bituminous and 180 tons of anthracite coal, for use 
at the Government House, Ottawa, may be sent to the Governor-General’s Sec- 
retary, Government House, Ottawa. The coal is to be delivered before August 


first. 
INDIANA. 


Coal oil has been discovered in the part of Aurora known as “ Texas.” 
very pure article, and burns readily. 


KENTUCKY. 


The Mud River Coal Company, with a capital of $500,000, has been incorpo- 


rated at Bowling Green, and will begin coal mining at once. 
MARYLAND. 










Itisa 


A. A. Hutchinson and Samuel and Susan A. Andrews, to compel them to perfect 
acontract for the transfer of sixty acres of coal land located in Mount Pleasant 
township, Westmoreland County. Mr. Frick purchased all Mr. Hutchinson’s 
coke property for $700,000 ; but the latter neglected to transfer bis equitable title 
in the tract referred to, the title consisting of a contract with Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrews to sell him the Jand at $85 per acre. 


VIRGINIA. 


The Flat-Top Coal Company has a corps engaged in making surveys of streams, 
outcrops, and lines bounding the property that it now owns. Several coal 
openings have been made, and the results are very satisfactory—the coal being 
of fine quality, and, if any thing, superior to that mined by the Southwestern 
Virginia Improvement Company. Several gentlemen have been recently look- 
ing over portions of the property with the view of leasing. 





GENERAL MINING NEWS. 





ARIZONA. 
GRAHAM COUNTY. 


ARIZONA COPPER CoMPANY.—At the Modoc claim, the shaft is down 35 feet, 
the bottom being in a good quality of carbonate ore, dipping with the slope of 
the hill. About 150 feet east of this shaft, an open cut has been made 8 feet wide 
and 15 feet into the hill. In this cut, a very good quality of carbonate ore has 
also been disclosed, which proves that the ore-deposit struck in sinking the shaft 
extends in an easterly direction around the hill. 


reer ornneny oemets 





The reports for the week ended June 6th from Lonaconing show that Detmold is 
working full-time. Jackson, full-time with the exception of three quarters of a 
day on Monday. Koontz, full-time. ’Coney, full-time. Pekin, full-time. Phoenix 
worked two days this week. Hampshire, half-time. Franklin, three-quarter 
time. Potomac, full-time. Swanton, doing very little. Midland, full-time. Miller 
has been idle for about a week. Ocean, full-time. Hoffman is putting out from 
1200 to 1500 tons a day, and can put out as high as 2200 tons a day. 


OHIO. 


On account of a lack of orders, the Thornton coal mine, at West Austintown, 
has shut down. 

The coal mines at East Palestine, employing nearly five hundred men, are all 
in, with excellent prospects of steady work, s : 

After drilling seven holes, parties from Youngstown struck a fine vein of coal in 
Austintown tow nship, and are making arrangements to put down a shaft. 

A vein, 5 feet 9 inches thick, of block coal has been found on the Smith farm, 


near Austintown. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
ANTHRACITE. 


The executive committee of the Mine Commission met June 4th at Hazleton. 
The committee discussed various subjects, and several important amendments to 
the existing law were prepared, which will be submitted to the general commis- 
sion at its next meeting at Scranton. 

The Buck Mountain coal vein at the Glendon colliery was struck last week. 
The coal is said to be thirty-five feet thick. 

Peerless colliery, Shamokin, which is full of water to within ten feet of the 


surface, is to be pumped out again. The slope is 225 yards deep. Preparations 


are making for removing the water. 


7 






Douty & Gable’s new Garfield colliery, at Shamokin, will not be ready to| RivERDALE.—Work in this mine is progressing. 


PIMA COUNTY—QUIJOTOA MINING DISTRICT. : 
Mr. August Waterman, of San Francisco, the well-known mining secretary, 


bas been appointed secretary of the Crocker, Peer & Peerless, Weldon Consoli- 
dated, and Combination mining companies, at Quijotoa. 


YAVAPAI COUNTY. 


UNITED VERDE.—The smelter resumed operations May 15th, and has since 
produced 171 tons of black copper, averaging 8614 fine, and carrying 120 ounces 
in silver to the ton. The copper is valued at $44,460, and the silver at $20,420. 
The company is said to have a supply of coke on hand sufficient for all purposes 
during the present month ; during which time it is estimated that the product 
will be fully 300 tons of copper—an average of ten tons a day, carrying 150 
ounces per ton in silver. It is authoritatively stated, says the Prescott Miner, 
that, after paying all the extraordinary expenses of the past winter—building 
sheds, opening the mines, erecting hoisting-works, ete.—on July 15th next, the 
company will declare a dividend of $45,000, which will make its third during 


the present year. 
CALIFORNIA. 
MONO COUNTY—BODIE DISTRICT. 


STANDARD CONSOLIDATED.—The report for the week ended June 4th states 
that, owing to the Bodie Consolidated Mining Company having rented one half 
of the Bulwer-Standard mill, the Standard will not be able to resume crushing 
till the morning of the 5th instant. The half of this mill will crush about as 
much as the Standard mill, and at a reduced cost. 


PLUMAS COUNTY—GREENVILLE DISTRICT. 
Gop Stripe.—The mill will soon be in operation. 


peer ESOS Se 
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SACRAMENTO COUNTY. 


In the matter of the application for a patent on Gold Blossom F, in Ohio Min- 
ing District (quartz mining), Secretary Teller has decided that, when a mineral 
applicant enters a claim pursuant to the legal requirement, such claim there- 
upon ceases to be part of the public domain, and is no longer subject to the ope- 
ration of the laws governing the disposition of public lands ; that in such case 
there is part performance of tte contract on the sale, which entitles the entry 
man to a specific performance of the whole contract without further action on 
his part ; that the right to a patent once vested is equivalent to a patent issued ; 
and that the proposition that the owner of contiguous locations, who seeks a 
patent, must present separate applications for each and obtain a separate survey, 
and prove that upon each the required work had been performed, is wholly 
untenable. 


CANADA. 
PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


MICHIPICOTEN CopPpER Company (LIMITED).—Applications will be received by 
this company, Michipicoten Island, Lake Superior, from miners and mine 
laborers for contract work. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


A New York Tribune reporter has interviewed a gentleman who has just 
returned from an extended visit to Honduras, and gained from him the follow- 
ing information: Thereare large gold mining districts on both coasts, where 
American investors have already taken hold. Inthe San Pedro District, three 
large mines are opened by Americans and one by Frenchmen. Large plants of 
machinery are making at allof them, and the shipment of the first bars of gold 
will take place by July 1st. The Potosi mines are opening in new ground, but 
all around them are quantities of dump from old Spanish workings. This dump 
has been assayed, and yields from $15 to $20 aton. It is all to be worked 
over. The new ground yields from $60 to $80. There are five placer mines in 
the Department of Yoro, running from Truxillo toward the interior, from 
which I have seen nuggets as larga as my two fingers taken out. The 
mining is done on the old plan. Natives are hired to pan the dirt, and 
paid fifty cents a day. If the wash yields the proprietor a dollar a day 
per laborer, he is well satisfied, though with improved methods the same 
dirt would yield $150r $20. There are some silver mines. I have seen moun- 
tains containing the finest colored marble. In the Central District, two days 
from the capital, are opal mines, from which the best opalsin the market are 
taken. The climate is healthy, contagious diseases unknown, and yellow fever 
never heard of. In regard to inducements offered to capitalists, he stated that 
the government will give lands of the richest description, entirely free, for the 
working of plantations or other purposes. Legitimate enterprises will be given 
the right of free importation for all provisions, tools,ana machinery neces- 
sary for the successful operation of any approved enterprise. This is a large 
item, as may be realized by the fact that the duty on a barrel of flour is 
$3, a barrel of pork $4.50, and on other articles in proportion. The locating of 
mining claims and securing titles is by much the same process as our homestead 
laws. To show you how liberal the government is, I have here a copy of a grant 
of twenty-five caballeros of land to Henry T. Panting, with the privilege of cut- 
ting 30CO mahogany and cedar trees, in consideration of investing $150,000 in a 
sugar plantation and mill. Thereis a new lineof steamers just starting between 
New York and Honduras, leaving every three weeks. The return of profits on 
capital legitimately invested, under the government inducements that I have 
stated, can not fail to be large, and the matter is one that deserves to be brought 
widely before the public attention. 


COLORADO. 
BOULDER COUNTY. 


Strikes are reported in the Webster and Page mines, at Magnolia. 

The Washington Avenue mine has suspended work in the mine, on account of 
the high water. ; 

N. D. McKenzie has put crushers at work at the Poor Man mine, at Caribou, to 
enable him to better sort the ore. 

James Cowie, of Nederland, has leased the ore-dump at the Caribou mine. 

Professor Newberry is expected to examine the Yellow Pine mine, now owned 
by George R. Williamson. 

The —— mines on South Boulder are opening up, and a lively camp may be 
expected. 

Mr. William Graves has placed a Paddock dry concentrator in bis mill at the 
Washington Avenue mine. It does splendid work Nothing like it has been 
hitherto seen in Boulder County. This machine makes a saving of the tailings of 
the Frue vanner. 

The Hausbrough Brothers, who have bought the Blue Bird mine and mill at 
sheriff's sale, exp2ct trouble with the original owners, and have increased the 
force protecting the property. 


CHAFFEE COUNTY. 


LIVINGSTON SILVER MINING ComPANY.—Machinery has been purchased and 
work on this property has been vigorously commenced and a contract has been 
let for 10,000 tons of ore. 

CLEAR CREEK COUNTY. 


CoLumBiIa.—The tunnel that is driving on the Hamilton vein is in nearly 1000 
feet. Progress has been quite slow for some time past, on account of water. The 
beading of the tunnel is over 700 feet from the surface, and nearly under the 
Liberty sbaft, which has produced quite a quantity of high-grade mineral. This 
enterprise was started by Mr. Claypool in September, 1881, since which time, 
besides driving the tunnel 1000 feet, he has run 700 feet of drifts and sunk 70 
feet of shafts. Five lodes have been bisected, all of which show more or less 
mineral, The tuunelis heading for the Rogers and Emma mines, which will 
open at great depth. 

GEORGETOWN TUNNEL.—This tunnel is run on the vein of the Leslie Norwood 
lode, on Griffith Mountain, and is now in a distance of 215 feet. When work 
was begun upon it, two months ago, it was in 160 feet. The tunnel will be run 
about 45 feet farther on the Norwood lode, when it will bear to the right. It 
will cut the Sonora lode in about 30 feet, after which it will intersect the Griffith, 
Lafayette, Chicago, Lucky Dutchman, Star of the West, Cass County, Melbourne, 
Broad Gage, and Scottish Chief lodes. 
um John M. Dumont has purchased this mine at Empire for 

Pay Rockx.—The mill has been running a double shift for the past few days, 
and treats about forty tons of ore in twenty-four hours. 


GILPIN COUNTY. 


MANITOBA.—The main shaft is free from water. Instructions have been 
received from the company to drive the drifts inaugurated under former man- 
agement of this property. The main shaft of this mine was sunk near the center 
of a dike of porphyry 100 feet wide, and the result of the exploration is looked 
forward to by many who have adjacent properties, who claim that a contact 
will be found. 

SaRaToGa.—The company has resumed sinking in the main shaft on the Sara- 
toga vein. Instructions have been received from headquarters to continue sink- 


ing 400 feet, which will give the mine a depth of nearly 800 feet. 





GUNNISON COUNTY. 


Gunnison will give $25,000 in money and real estate, at honest values, to the 
first company that will erect and successfully operate a seventy-five-ton smelter 
in that city., For full particulars, address Chamber of Commerce, Gunnison. 

The Patritk & Shaw smelter, at Gunnison, has been completed and will be 
blown in soon. 

Nest Eco vs. EuREKA.—The owners of the Nest Egg and Eureka lodes, in the 
Tomichi Mining District, have applied to the courts for injunctions restraining 
each party from or. the disputed ground until the ownership is finally 
settled by the courts. The case was tried last winter at Gunnison City, but, 
owing to irregularities, a new trial was granted, and the case will perhaps be 
heard at the July term of the district court of Gunnison County. 

Vireinta City MINING AND SMELTING CoMPANY.—The company’s smelter 
was sold on May 24th by the United States Marshal at Tin Cup, it being sold 
subject to former liens. The marshal only realized the sum of $52.25. 


LAKE COUNTY. 


The Leadville Herald has the following : 

Apams.—The Brookland and Clontarf'shafts of this company have been con- 
nected by a level. Thetwo shafts are about 500 feet apart. 

ARGENTINE.—This company will be sold out by sheriff’s sale, on judgment for 
$67,629. 

BREECE.—About fifty tons of iron ore a day are shipped to the Pueblo iron 
and steel-works. During the past month, the shipments were rather limited, 
owing to the almost impassable condition of the wagon-road. New iron bodies, 
distinct from the old workings, have been opened, and are promising very well, 
and the mine during June will ship over 1200 tons of ore. 

CARBONATE HILL —During May, between seventy and eighty tons of ore of 
medium grade were shipped. The mine shows considerable low-grade ore, but is 
not looking as well as in the past. Twenty men are employed and considerable 
exploration-work is done. 

CHRYSOLITE.—Limited quantities of fair ore, secured from the old workings in 
the neighborhood of the Roberts shaft, are shipped. Two jigs have been built, 
which are running successfully. They are located at the foot of the large 
Chrysolitedump. The ore treated is waste material taken from some of the 
old cribs in the mine. 

CoLorADo No. 2.—This mine on Iron Hill has been forced to suspend further 
operations, by an injunction issued in favor of the Iron Silver Mining Company. 
The mine during the past month shipped about 250 tons of fine ore. 

EVENING STaR.—The company has a cash fund of over $60,000. 

IRon HILL CONSOLIDATED.—The entire property of this company, consisting 
of the Forfeit, White Cap, Imes, and other claims, bas been leased out, to be 
worked on royalty. The value of the ore extracted from the mines of the com- 
pany has been largely in lead, and, with the decline in the price of this metal, 
the profits of the company were considerably reduced, and lately have scarcely 
warranted the risks encountered in mining. In view of this situation, and the 
extraordinarily high royalties paid by leasers, the company’s directors and man- 
ager decided to have the ore extracted on percentage. A general lease and four 
sub-leases were accordingly let. The Imes and other portions of the company’s 
property are yet to be leased, but at present the Imes is flooded with surface 
water and inaccessible. 

LEADVILLE CONSOLIDATED.—The Carbonate mine of this company has suffered 
considerable from surface water during the past six weeks. The shipments of 
ore consequently were smaller than had been anticipated ; nevertheless, the mine 
earned more than expenses. 

MIKE & Starr.—The mine has passed under the management of Mr. Henry E. 
Wood. The property is idle at present. 

MinniE.—The product during May was $54,579.58 above smelting charges. 
The mine produced and shipped to the smelter 915 dry tons, averaging above the 
cost of treatment, which ranges from $21 to $24 a ton, $58.55 per ton. The cost 
of mining the ore, including all expenses, was a trifle less than nine per cent of 
the smelter’s returns. The ore was secured entirely in the prosecution of devel- 
opment-work, no stoping having been resorted to in the extraction of mineral. 

MORNING STAR.—Since the first of April, $17,000 have been sent to the New 
York office. 

OPULENT.—Mr. Tingley S. Wood is negotiating for the mine. 
stated at $20,000. 

Rosert E. Lez.—Quite an important strike has been made. The new dis- 
covery consists of a body of high-grade ore, situated below some of the old work- 
ings in the mine. 

RuBy.—The northern portion of this mine, until lately owned by Messrs, 
Davenport and Thornburg, has recently been transferred to the Ruby Mine and 
Lease Company. This organization is based on 160 by 1500 feet of the Ruby 
claim, and other valuable mining preety in the same vicinity. The capital 
stock consists of 50,000 shares of $5 each. 

SILVER CorD.—The upper or western workings of the mine will be leased. 


PARK COUNTY. 


DoLLy VARDEN.—Work will begin shortly. The shipment of the immense 
dump, estimated to contain 25,000 tons and carrying from thirty to forty ounces 
of silver per ton, will be the first undertaking. 


PITKIN COUNTY. 


Coke and charcoal are now delivered at the Aspen smelter, and as soon as there 
is enough fuel on the ground to warrant, the smelter will blow in. 


SAN JUAN COUNTY. 


MARTHA RosE.—The smelter has heen sold for $25,000. : 

NortTH StaR.—One third interest in the North Star mine, buildings, etc., has 
been sold to W. M. McKelvey, for the sum of $72,500, or $36,250 each. The 
prospect was bought last fall by Mr. Kendall, who paid $75,000 for the property. 
Ore has been shipped to Denver. : 

YANKEE GirL.—The ore taken from the Orphan Boy, the new strike of 
this Sey. is proving fully as rich as at first reported. The first shipment has 
been made. 


The price is 


DAKOTA, 


A.LtTA-LopI.—The president has inspected the company’s property, and it is 
rumored that operations at the mine and mill will soon be resumed. 

FATHER DE SMET.—The report for the week ended June Ist shows ore 
extracted from the first, second, and third levels, 3010 tons. Ore milled, 2970 
tons. Tramway header advanced 7 feet. Header in 22 feet. 7 

HoMESTAKE.—The company has recently purchased in the East a quantity of 
machinery and other supplies for use at the mines and mills. 

STaND-By.—An additional force of men has been put on the mine, and forty 
stamps are dropping steadily. 

IDAHO. 


From present indications, Wood River will have more than 110 paying 
mines this summer. 

A correspondent of the Salt Lake Tribune writes from Alder City : Among 
the most promising mines on Lost River are the Copper King, Black Daisy, 
Alice, Grand Prize, Pilot, Mammoth, Isabella, John L. Sullivan, Hilltop, Gray 
Eagle, D. & R. G., Blue Wing, Steamboat, Copenhagen, and many others, all of 
which show ore from the grass-roots. The properties are all worked, and show 
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good prospects, Several gentlemen have recently visited the place with the view 
of surveying the grounds for the erection of a hundred-ton smelter. 

ATLANTA.—The company has purchased a new dry crushing 15-stamp mill, 
similar to the Vienna mill, with power and room for an extra battery of five 
stamps. The o'd mill will be torn down and the new one built on the old mill-site. 
Development-work ,on the mine has been going on all winter, and will continue 
until the new mill is finished. 

BULLWHACKER.—The ground is opened by a shaft on the ledge that shows a 
fine vein of ore from top to bottom. Some trouble has been caused by a flow of 
— water, but this will be soon overcome and work pushed as fast as 

ssible. 

CoLumBIA & BEAVER.—The working capacity of the mill is to be increased. 
Some of the mines owned by the company, especially the Lucky Boy and Colum- 
bia, are to be developed 

EurEKA.—Extensive developments are to be made in this mine, which has not 
been worked the past year, and concentration-works will be erected. 

: — erection of machinery and works is completed, and operations 
wi gin. 

LittLE Woop RIVER.—The company has been working all winter opening up 
the mine, running tunnels, chutes, etc., only taking out such ore as it came in 
contact with in the tunnels and chutes, not stoping any. It is intended to put 
up concentrating-works of the capacity of about 50 tons. 

MINNIE MooRE.—The present yield of the mine is 75 tons a day. Daily 
shipments are made of about 20 tons of first-class ore and concentrates. One 
hundred men are employed. The capacity of the present concentration-works is 
about 50 tons per day, and there’ is in course of erection additional works 
extending the capacity 75 tons per day. 

PHILADELPHIA MINING AND SMELTING CoMPANY.—It is proposed to reduce the 
capital 85 per cent (15 per cent being paid in), in order to avoid assessment 
liabilities in the future. 

WOoLFE TONE.—It is reported that this property has been consolidated with the 
Silver King and Davitt mines. 


MAINE. 


Milton Mining Company and Pine Tree Silver Mining Company are advertised 
to be sold by the sheriff at Sullivan. 

SULLIVAN.—According to the Boston Post, this company has a mine full of 
water, a debt of $3500, and cash on hand $90 ; nevertheless there is objection to 
liquidating, and the shareholders have informally assented to an assessment of 5 
cents a share to cancel the debt and maintain the property until it can either be 
worked or sold advantageously. 


MEXICO. 


Santa Epwicrs.—The building of the mill has advanced rapidly. There are 
about thirty-five Americans employed on the property, in addition to the native 
labor. The exploration of the mine is advancing slowly, but enough ore has 
been opened to insure an ample supply for the mill. Numerous assays made 
prove the ore to be of very good grade. 


MICHIGAN. 
COPPER MINES. 
The output in May of the mines mentioned was as follows : 
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Quincy.—Phil Scheuermann, of Hancock, is the inventor, and has in daily 
operation at the reduction-works of the Quincy mine, a machine that saves all of 
the thin particles of sheet-copper that heretofore have floated away on the 
water. The gravel in which this form of copper is found is first run between a 
pair of French bubrs and reduced to sand about as fine as corn-meal ; this sand is 
then run through a washer, especially constructed for the purpose, and the cop- 
per is deposited in the trough in the form of pellets about as large as grains of 
wheat. The saving effected is of considerable moment. 

TAMARACK.—On the Ist of June, the Tamarack perpendicular combination shaft 
had reached a depth of about 1500 feet. 


GOLD MINES. 


Roprs.—The Curry shaft has reached a depth of about 70 feet, and the appear- 
ance of it-is satisfactory. 
IRON MINES. 


_ Lake shipments of iron ore from the ports of the Marquette District up to and 
including the 4th of June have been : 


Tons. 
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LAKE Superior Iron Company.—As has been the custom of thiscompany for 
some seasons past, an analysis of the different stock-piles of ore has just been 
completed, which shows the following results : 


No. Tron. Silica. Phos. 
Me NGI, oo socdicctsewnes 1,791 66°955 2,491 1°90 
INO. D MOOG RAIA So 50.0.6.060<cei00~ ces 634 66°140 3,150 079 
De, EDD a coscccencss sesses 340 65°45 1,140 1°02 
FeO FMD nsccascecess css s.o% 802 63°750 5,016 0°88 
1, Be, Bes SON OND S.. 000035 cvcece STE 63°030 4,130 0°84 
fe Me ee eee 422 64°450 3,550 0°74 
Blue hematite ore ............... 300 66°510 3,100 0°46 
Lowthian lump ore .. ..... ...-- 572 57°400 13,550 1°07 
Lowthian fine ore .. .... ... ..-+ 920 56°450 15,400 1°02 


No. 1 is from No. 2 shaft, and No. 1 from No, 3 pile is from No. 3 shaft. All 
the assays show a trifle higher in phosphorus than those of last year, but this is 
attributed to no apparent change in that direction in the mine, as the ore is evi- 
dently as free as formerly from this annoying mineral. The Lowthian shows 
higher in phosphorus than ever before, but it is sold for a Bessemer, and no com- 
plaints by furnace-men are made about it. 

MILWAUKEE.—A lower royalty having been secured from the owners of the 
fee by the managers of this mine, the latter have decided to work the property, 
and with this object in view, the pumps have been started and the mine will be 
unwatered, after which mining operations will be commenced in real earnest. 
The mine was stopped in February of last year, for the reason that the royalty of 
‘5 cents a ton was more than the profits of the product would stand. Upto 
that time, it had produced 86,537 tons of ore. The pits considered of greatest 
value as far as ore is concerned are Nos, 7, 8, and 9, which are worked under- 
ground and show some fine stopes of good quality hematite. No. 10 is an open 
pit, and produces the best ore found in any of the pits of the mine. 
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MONTANA. 
DEER LODGE COUNTY—FLINT CREEK MINING DISTRICT. 


ALGONQUIN.—Rumor states that Mr. J. K. Pardee has received instructions 

from Philadelpbia to pump out the mine. 
_ GRANITE MOUNTAIN.—Progress in mine development is going along well, though 
it has been delayed during April and May by having a good deal of retimbering 
todo. ‘lhe company has decided to erect a 20-stamp mill close to the mine, 
which it is hoped will be completed before November Ist. Fraser & Chalmers, 
of Chicago, will furnish the machinery. 

Hore.—The mill started up (after thorough repairs) on May 28th, with large 
reserves of ore in sight. On the same day, the diamond drill struck the ore-body 
161 feet east of the present east workings, showing the body to be five feet thick 
at that point, assaying 35 ounces. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY. 


HELENA MINING AND REDUCTION CoMPANy.—Mr. S. T. Hauser, president of 
the company, has sent the following letter to the stockholders: In my letter of 
April 8th, I stated that we bad expended in permanent improvements—concen- 
trators, furnaces, and the mill—$#104,000, and that wewere then constructing a 
new smeiting-furnace and adding ten stamps to the mill. Wecompleted the fur- 
nace on the 4th of May, and started it up on the 5th—completed the mill on the 
9th of May, and started it up on the 10th. We have also constructed a large 
calcining-furnace 15 by 55 feet, with a stack 70 feet bigh, and have a second cal- 
cining-furnace nearly completed. The various improvements have swelled the 
amount we had in construction from $104,000 to about $130,000 (this added to 
the original cost brings the cost of our various plants up to over $500,000). These 
expenditures, together with the fact that our works and the product were 
stopped for nearly two weeks on account of our rebuilding and additions (with 
the expenses continuing), necessarily increased the indebtedness from the $10,000 
as then stated, to nearly or quite $50,000, before we bad got fairly under way. 
I venture to estimate that on ard after the lst of May next we shall make net per 
month at least $60,000, and in my opinion $75.000 per month. As before stated, 
we started the mill up on May 11th, and No. 2 furnace on May 5th—conse- 
quently did not get in a full month. Yet our product for the month in bullion 
and concentrates has been $164,000, and our net profits from $93,000 to 
$97,000. Counting the matte, it is over $100,000. Hence I feel safe in estimat- 
ing that our net profits per month will be from $80,000 to $100,000. The mines 
are looking as well as and even better than ever before. 


LEWIS & CLARKE COUNTY. 


Montana (LIMITED).—It is stated that Mr. Thomas Cruse has bonded to the 
company two claims adjoining or contiguous to the Drum Lummon for 
$150,000. 

SILVER BOW COUNTY. 


AmyY-SILVERSMITH.—At a meeting of the directors of this company, held at 
Butte, it was decided that work on this promising property should be commenced 


at once. 
NEW YORK. 


EpITOR ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL : 

Sir : It is claimed that valuable deposits of gold and silver have been found in 
the Catskill or Chemung rocks, near Oneonta, Otsego County, and that, accord- 
ing to assays, they will yield per ton of ore from $50 to $195 of gold and silver. 
In a paper read before the Natural History Society of Cornell University, C. S. 
Prosser gave the result of a series of assaysof thisore. The most silver indicated 
by any of the assays was not more than $3 im a ton. There is in some of tha 
rock a small amount of galena, and this yields from one to two ounces of silver 
per ton of ore, but not any gold. 


UTAH. 
SALT LAKE COUNTY. 


The shipments of bullion and lead at Salt Lake City for the week ended May 
31st were as follows, according to the Tribune : 








Pounds. 
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WAHSATCH COUNTY. 


McHEnry GULCH CONSOLIDATED MINING AND TUNNEL COMPANY.—The follow- 
ing bill has been introduced in Congress: That to encourage the excavation of 
a tunnel 15,000 feet in length, more or less, designed to drain and develop 
certain mining properties situate in McHenry Gulch; and also to drain the 
Ontario silver mine to a depth of 1400 feet, all the land for the entire length of 
said tunnel and for 1500 feet on each side of its proposed line, together with all 
the minerals it may contain, bounded by vertical lines from the ends and 
sides of this grant, the title to which shall not have vested in any degree in 
individuals under the operation of existing laws at the time of filing survey 
of said tunnel and grant with the Secretary of the Interior, shall be, and 
the same is hereby, granted to the McHenry Gulch Consolidated Mining 
and Tunnel Company, a corpcration to be formed by the consolida- 
tion of the Lowell, the McHenry, and the Hawkeye mining companies, 
now owning mineral ground in said McHenry Gulch under and in pur- 
suance of law: Provided, That said company shall be organized as aforesaid, 
and the line of said tunnel and the boundaries of this grant—the same to be 
plainly indicated by posts or monuments on the ground—shall be located by sur- 
vey, and the plat thereof be filed with the Secretary of the Interior within 
three months of the date of approval of this act: And Provided further, That 
the excavation of said tunnel shall be begun within nine months thereafter, and 
prosecuted with reasonable diligence thereafter. . 

Src. 2. That, upon the filing of plan of tunnel and grant with the Secretary of 
the Interior, the land covered by this grant shall be withdrawn by proclamation 
of the President of the United States from exploration, occupation, and purchase 
under existing law, until said company shall have completed two thirds of said 
tunnel ; when that is done, provided it be done within five years of commence- 
ment, patent shall issue for said land to said company, its heirs or assigns, upon 
payment at the rate of five dollars au acre for the same. If at that time two 
thirds of said tunnel shall not have been excavated, this grant shall lapse and the 
land specified shall revert to its status before the passage of this act. 


VERMONT. 


Rooks Mining Company.—Work is prosecuted night and day driving an adit 
from the foot of the mountain for the purpose of connecting the winze now 
sinking in the mine on the vein, whichis to be used for the delivery of ore to the 
mill and for the working entrance of the mine. When this conection is made, all 
ore mined from tbe vein, which rises 800 feet above the mill, will find its way 
down chutes and winzes to the level of the adit now driving, and then be con- 
veyed to the ore-room that is to be built, on the level next the drying-cbute of 
the mill. .The building over the discovery-shaft and ore-room and blacksmiths’ 
shop at the adit on the mountain above will only be used for ventilating purposes. 
Since the hoisting-engine has been put to work on the wiuze, sivking has 
advanced rapidly, supplying all the ore for working vie mill, leaving the ore 
body right and left intact for reserve. 
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FINANCIAL. 


Gold and Silver Stocks. 
New York, Friday Evening. June 13. 





There was very little of interest developed in the 
miniog market this week. Business was of a very 
dull character, and although the dealings were gene- 
rally scattered over the list, they were of a 
small amount, and did not attract much attention. 
Consolidated Pacific was the chief item of interest, and 
was very actively dealt in at about steady prices. The 
Comstocks showed a weakening tendency, although 
bus moderately dealt in. This is owing to assess- 
ments, Mexican having just levied another one of 
seventy-five cents. The Leadville stocks were almcst 
Those that were dealt in sold at steady 
prices. We give a complete summuiry of the market 
below. The total number of shares sold aggregates 


neglected. 


51,447, as against 58,730 last week. 


The Comstock shares were moderately dealt in at 


weak prices generally. California sold at 10@29c. 


the latter price is assessment paid. Consolidate1 
Virginia declined from 20@14c., and was fairly dealt 
in. Sierra Nevada sold at irregular prices, under 
a smaljl business; it was quoted from $1.85@$1.50 
@$1.65. Union Consolidated was also irregular, sell- 
ing from $1.25@90c.@$1; it was but moderately 
dealt in. Ophir sold at $1. Gould & Curry was 
quiet and steady, selling from $1@99c. Hale & Nor- 
cross sold at $2, and Best & Belcher at $1.80. Sutro 
Tunnel records a moderate business at irregular prices; 


it sold from 12@10@1l1e. 


The Leadville stocks were very quiet, and were 


dealt in at about steady prices. Amie sold at 5c. 


Chrysolite records but one small sale of 50 shares at 
85c. Devkin sold at 13c., and Breece at 20c. Iro1 


Silver cold to-day for the first time this week, and 


ruled strong under a fair business; it sold from 78 
@*“\1c. Little Chief was quiet and steady, selling from 


36@35c. 

The Bodie stocks record a moderate busines:, 
and sold at irregular prices. Bodie Consolidated was 
moderately dealt in at irregular prices, selling from 
$4.75@$4 20@$1.35. Standard sold at $1, under a 
small business. Bulwer sold at irregular prices, and 
was but moderately dealt in; it was quoted from 68 
@77@70c. Consolidated Pacific was verv actively 
dealt in at steady prices ; it sold from 30@36@35-. 

The Tuscarora st»cks were quiet and steady. Belle 
Isle sold from 47@50c. under a small business. Na- 
vajo was quiet and steady, selling from $3 35@$3.25. 

In the miscellaneous list, Alice suffered a slight de- 
cline, selling from $2.60G$2 50 under a small busi- 
ness. Eureka Consolidated was also a little weak, 
declining from $315@$3; it was but mod- 
erately dealt io. Gold Stripe was quiet and 
steady, selling from 7@6c. Green Mountain sold 
on last Monday to the extent of 1400 shares at prices 
ranging from $1.95@$2.10. Horn Silver was moder- 
ately dealt in at irregular prices ; it sold from $5.75 
@$5.25 235.50. Robinson sold at steady prices under 
a small business ; it was quoted from 20@22c. Silver 
Kivg was moderately dealc in at irregular prices, sell- 
ing from $5.38@$5.50@$5. 

Barcelona records a small business at 14c. Cale- 
donia was moderately dealt in at steady prices ; it 
sold from 45@50c. Lacrosse sold at irregular prices, 
under a small business ; it was quoted from 11@9@ 
10c. Rappahannock sold at 17c. on Wednesday, and 
was fairly dealt in. 

A very interesting statement has been prepared, 
showing the earnings and expenses of the Quicksilver 
Mining Company, of New Almaden, Cal., for the 
thirteen years and four months ended April 30th. 
1884, during wbich the concern bas been under the 
management of Mr. J. B. Randol. In that time, 
there were produced 264,711 flasks of quicksilver, 
of an average value of $35°889, or a total of 
$9,500,161.63, the receipts being swelled by $576,- 
023.60 for miscellaneous items to $10,076,185.23. 
The heaviest item in the expenses was the pary- 
roll, footing up to $4,129,638.97, to which added 
materials consumed in the operations of the mine and 
the furnace, $1,238,095.6?, and miscellaneous and 
taxes, $608,948.10, makes a total of $5.976,682.70, 
leaving a profit balance of $4,099,502.58, of which 
$842,675.36 bave been expended for improvements 
and repairs, including $299,499.96 for furnaces and 
condensers, and $400,852.48 for hoisting-works, ma- 
chinery, pumps, and shafts. The total profits ac- 
counted for in California were $1,045,676.54, leaving 







































On August 4tb, $9.25 on 42,913shares preferred stock, 


312.80 ; and on February 26th, 1884, $3 on preferred 
stock, or $128,739, making a total of $934,442.80. 


debt. 

The annual election of the New York Mining Stock 
and National Petroleum Exchange was held on Mon- 
day last, and the following ticket was elected : Presi- 
dent, Charles G. Wilson ; Treasurer, John Stanton ; 
Chairman, A. W. Peters ; Secretary, P. J. Sweeny ; 
Assistant-Secretary, Robert H. Gallaher, Jr. ; Gov- 
erning Committee—to serve one year, Robert Milliken 
and Charles H. De Witt ; to serve two years, George 
W. Roosevelt, Jr. ; to serve three years, C. O. Morris, 
F. M. Maas, W. E. Pearl, C. G. Fales, F. T. Adams, 
Julius John, J. Champlin Morris, C. ¥. Woods, W. E 
Cox, J. F. Sadler, 8S. H. Tobey, C. S. Henry, and J. 
G. Ruck ; for Trustees of the Gratuity Fund, to serve 
five years, C. O. Morris, and C. F. Woods ; and to 
serve three years, R. M. Shaw. 


MEETINGS. 


The following companies will hold their annual 
meeting for the election of trustees and the transac- 
tion of other business at the times mentioned : 

Silver Like Consolidated Mining Company, No. 


115 Broadway, Room 113, New York City, June | ™ 


21st, at twelve o’clock M 

Veta Madre Milling and Reduction Company, No. 
71 Broadway, Room 135, New York City, July Ist, 
at one o'clock PM Meeting for the purpose of 
inrreasing the amount of the capitil stock, and for 
extending or changing the busines: of the company. 
Che amount to which it is proposed to increase the 
2apital isthe sum of 012 million dollars. The busi- 
ness to which the company will be extended or 
changed is the transportation of ores, merchandise, 
and other freight. 


DIVIDENDS. 

Kentuck Mining Company, of California, bas de- 
ciared a dividend of ten cents a share. 

Osceola Consolidated Mining Company, of Michi- 
gan, has declared a dividend (No. 19) of fifty cants 
ashare, payable at No. 69 Devonshire street, or No. 
246 Washington street, Boston, Mass., July Ist, to 
stockholders of record June 14tb. 

Plymouth Consolidated Mining Company, of Cali- 
fornia, has cezlared a dividend (No. 13) of $50,000, 


payable June 3d. Total dividends to date, $650,000. 


PIPE LINE CERTIFICATES. 


Messrs. Watson & Gibson, petroleum brokers, No. 
49 Broadway, report as follows for the week : 

The petroleum market during the early part of the 
week was steady in the neighborhood of 74c., at 
which price it closed on Monday night. Tuesday, it 
sold up to 74%{c., closing 73%jc. On Wednesday, a 
raid was made on it by Wall street speculators, who 
found the market without support, and under this 
pressure it sold down to 70c. On Thursday, the selling 
fever continued, and 69c. was the lowest price recorded; 
but just before the close, the market sharply rallied to 
71%c. under covering by shorts and the general idea 
that a reaction wasdue. To-day, the market opened 
firm at 72c., advanced to 72%c., reached to 70%{c. on 
realizing sales and false rumors, and closed at 7 1%c. 
There has been a persistent attempt to malign the 
Standard Oil Company and throw doubt on _ its 
solvency. This is nonsense; for all who know any 
thing about the company must be aware that 
its large capital is profitably employed in the 
refined trade, and that, since harmonious rela- 
tions were establisbed with the Tidewater within the 
last year, the Standard has been better situated 
in the refined market than ever before. It must be 
making an enormous profit in its manufacturing 
operations, and those who know about the company’s 
management must confess that it is a great monopoly 
and that it is conducted with consummate skill. Not 
only have these absurd rumors been circulated, but 
also wild stories of bank failures, etc., that do duty 
each day to influence the market. 


$3,053,825 99 profits remitted to New York. Out of 
this, the principal of the first mortgage bonds, $500, - 
000, and of the second mortgage bonds, $1,000,000, 
has been paid, together with $619,383.19 interest, 
taxes, and legal expenses, and the following dividends : 


and $2.25 on 57,087 shares of common stock, aggre- 


gating $525,391 ; on Muy 2d, 1882, $6 on preferred 
stock, and $0.40 on common stock—a total of $280,- 


The company has now neither funded nor floating 





The following table gives the quotations and "sales 
at the New York Mining Stock and National Petro- 
leum Exchange : 


Opening. Highest. Lowest. Closing. Sales. 

Jame %i<0 a $0.7554 $0.7 $0.73% 4,809,000 
Bo. 73) 7 7058 * .74 4,480,000 

. 74 7 ow -7334 4,561,000 
Bess -73' 734 -70 7 8,028,000 
Bice -70 71 .69 -7134 7,734,000 

T ae 7 .703%4. .7136 7,686,000 

NE ais Scd dads coudisobeaeeenoubnie 37,298,000 


SAN FRANCISCO MINING STOCK QUOTATIONS. 
Daily Range of Prices for the Week. 





CLosIna QuoTaTIONs. 





















































NAME OF —_ —_. --——-— — - 
CoMPANY. June | June | June | June} June | Jure 
6. 7. 9. ow. 1 25. | OR 
ei ke kt ecnue auc Lo | 
Se tiactcnsoukcuainecas awa ee 
ne joneka ene 13%) 13%!) 156 136 1%: 1% 
ite coe oak en ae tee: Cee 
SN 645. cosesblin<n «e Bt: ses ax sak: ied setae oe 
oe -:- Shae el swe sal asl isk | ayel "ag pamien 
est elcher... 4 4 V4 | ; 15g! 1 
DRS iccnns ksess 3%) 4 44, 4 | 4% ai 
ED 55 dene bend KASS) Ses node s> ste leeee teleeee celeeee oe 
kas ue biselecas wileasn eh TT ee eee 
—- ‘ bg MN by vi Ses Gea se 
RE . | | | 4 1% #1 
Con. Pacific...... 25 ae | se~ oe | 30 | oo")... 
Con. Virginia. ...| .15 | 15 |. .../ .15 | .15 | .15 
Crown Point.. ... 14; s%i...... 14 1% #1 
MD ks svsevees <olshes Sehseas te bee eelaee lem i leses as 
eae pious ae Looe as Dilek: okie eerste so 
Eureka Cons..... a a eee ce BY a Abalss 
SNORT osc 0usl 000 014-000 05 eal eb ieee nee 
Gould & Curry... 14%] .85 | 8 | .80 | .85 | .85 
TEEN 4) si lcwae nal c0ex est ener.2 iio Sl ike 24k xoss00 
Hale & Norcross. 15g) 156) 156) 2% 2% 2% 
Independence....|......| ..... Niee “uh Se Gsleces o61°° =" 
Martin White .| .35 |...... UME ECR OS 8%: 
PEND. ssn es 1%) «4136 «214 ar: 1 
ono. i sous Gel oak 5X1is RAAT OewS5 Desneran 
I RUE 0 wisxlsines.o5) ceee <olgune os NE os. cee cals 
ea 34 3 $ | 3 | 3%) 3% 
TMB snk so. 3 Lan « onf-ons vskenns. os Seem loaasies 
North Belle Isle..|.. .. |... .. + seeleces oe ee 
SE rsiknssaxe one 1% #1 1% 1 1 1 
SNNNNR .cssueeakse 6 04 eee ont eal pee Auleags ontians ae 
es 35 | 35 | .40 35 | .40 | .40 
RAVARS. ... <.0000- 70 | .70 | .70 | 65 | .7 | .70 
SCOPPION... ......]-- 220]. - - wofeens oo] coe ee | 96% 281 s00e 6s 
Sierra Nevada....| .80 | .75 | .50 | 13g, 1%) 1% 
Silver King....... : ceouha ae oh cage cate wel 
PRT sc 5.05055: paki” incaokcee athvesss. | Re eS 
Union Cons....... 134° 1% 1%) .85 | .95 | .90 
MES sn ucws sack | ‘70 | .6U | .60 | .60 | .60 
MI 5. 16 glvvencesl <6. 04) oa0 56 rosé) 4 eenee ese 
Yeliow Jacket.... 334, 156) 15g; 154) 13%) 2 


Copper and Silver Stocks. 


Reported by C. H. Smith, 15 Congress street, Boston, 
Stock Broker and Member of the Boston Mining and Stock 
Exchanges. 


BosTON, June 12. 
The market for copper stocks hus shown a little 
more activity the past week, although prices, with 


one exception, have further declined, and there is no 


new feature of encouragement. Calumet & H-cla 
touched the lowest point, $150, early in the week, and 
advanced on limited transactions to $156 ; but in the 
later dealings, we note a weakening tendency and a 


decline to $153, at which price it was offered at the 
close to-day, with $152 bid. The output of the mine 


in May was 2265 tons, which is the largest ever made 
at this mine, and is said to be the largest output of 


copper ever made by any mine in the world. Thesub- 


ject of a dividend in August is discussed somewhat on 
the street ; the general impression b:ing that it will 
not be over $3 a share, while some are of the 
opinion that prudence would dictate the passing of 


dividends until the company is entirely free from debt. 


Quincy bas been more inquired for this week, and 


sales were made at $3714, which isan advance of $1 
since last sale, May 28th. The mine continues to 
yield a good supply, the output for May being 265 
tons. Huron has been in good demand at 20c., and 
about 800 shares changed hands at this price. The 
mine is looking well, the product for May being about 


70 tons. There was nothing doing in Franklin ; $7}¢ 


is bid, none offered. The May product was 1754 
tons, against 170 tons for the current month last 
year. Atlantic isin demand at $714 bid, but there is no 
stock offered better than $8. This mine produced 


191, tons of ore in May, a gain of about 30 tons over 
1883. Osceola is $10 bid, none offered. The com- 
pany has declared a dividend of 50 cents a share, 
payable July Ist. 

In silver stocks, there is but little doing, and quota- 
tions are nominal. Bonanza sold at $1, and Catalpa 
at 30c. Bowman Silver advanced to 18c. on good re- 
ports from the mine, Dunkin sold at 18c. Empire, 
15c. bid. Sullivan is neglected, and no bid for it. 
At the meeting held last week, it was stated that the 
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company was in debt about $3500, and it was voted 
to levy an assessment of 5 cents a share, to pay the 
same. This is about the last of the Maine mines, and 
it will probably be a long while before any more 
money will be invested in mining operations in that 
section of the country. They have been prolific in 
assessments, but none has as yet made any returns 
to the stockholders. 

3 p.mM.—At the afternoon Board, Calumet & Hecla 
declined to $1524. A small lot of Osceola sold at 
$11. Bonanza, at $1. Catalpa, at 27c. Closing prices : 
Allouez, $14 bid. Atlantic, $71¢ bid, $8 asked. Bo- 
nanza, $1 bid, $144 asked. Calumet & Hecla, $151 
bid, $1521¢ asked. Franklin, $71¢ bid. Osceola, $11 
bid. Pewabic, $1 asked. Quincy, $37 bid. 





BULLION MARKET. 





New York, Friday Evening, June 13. 


















































London.| N.Y London.| N.Y. 
DaTE. —— | — DaTE. |-— - - 
Pence. | Cents. Pence. Cents. 
June 7/507 a ‘June 11] 507 111% 
9) 50 12] 50 111% 
10| 50 15-16 an 13] 50% | 116 
BULLION PRODUCTION FOR 1884. 
ee . 
i al Ea 
Mrngs. 3 Sa oe 
g | = | 388 
@ a San 
> 
$ $ 
ORI: Wi caiicke' ocho dese sees IEG cos ceexs 401,761 
PEN. cccesaysscnccewss ‘505 MEM ict  waccees 8,081 
DNC nceeeseuan.  camaaer USP Are 209,475 
*Bonanza King, 8. ........-- a eee 191,891 
*Boston & Montana, G........ Mont... 37,178) 207,474 
*Chrysolite.s.L . ..... « » Pees. 18, "420! 70,793 
*Consolidated Bobtail, a ..... COO. ..|  ccccece 31,833 
po ae) ee ere 260,174 
*Deadwood-Terra, G....... ... 46,120) 209.97: 
*Derbec Blue Gravel, Gc. s...../Colo...| ........ 42,028 
*Father de Smet, G....... 21,962} 159,023 
Grand Prize, s....... Sina eKeee nl scl ceive 25,000 
*Hecla Cons., G. 8. L.. asl eeaaa ae ata 162,178 
Sa is Oks os. cscrcvicvnescinnee ‘Mont...| 164.000} 164,000 
*Homestake, G@. ...........c00- Dak. ..| 107,775| 509,357 
SE catcccicns sansa BS! acew tice 17,980 
Sere’ SN, MR Bis 05s seen secewee Utah...| 219,000) 969,087 
wn ae MGccl ase: Sac 252,132 
a, ee eee PE osc). avinanece 15,147 
yo CN eer }Mont...| 115,719} 514,092 
*Little Pittsburg, s.......... Colo.... 8,832) 45,966 
EEE on ra Fan wince saeiew sine OS SS eee 122,000 
oo ae ee eer 24,820 
ee ere Moet awn 115,018 
TERI, Gis. 505 caccvrccviccsae |Utah.. 95,955)| 815,398 
WIRING Os sanisccasceeceses MMR scl enies.cicn 11,135 
PEIN, 55 in c0ics oe sou me LPR Mico .o:eil 3,180 17,532 
*Paradise Valley, 8.G........ MNES cel, <aicaweda 45,164 
*Plymouth Consolidated, @ ..|Cal... 91,349! 455,576 
RN nec: ans: coe enaskcsan oct2s.1> wasbsGus 11,376 
CSG TUR, Os. 005202 0ssceee MM sad aicicav ses 8,456 
WE, GOs 5 ce asccccassce ois T  Kaxesytc 48,260 
*Tombstone, A i ee ee 392,692 
United Gregory, @ oe Sc”. scvceva 7.174 
Total amount of shipments todate....... ...... $6,444,064 


* Official. + Assay value. + Not including value of lead. 
G. Gold ; S. Silver ; L. Lead ; C. Copper. 





Foreign Bank Statements.—The governors of the 
Bank of Eugland, at their regular weekly meeting, 
made no change in the bank’s minimum rate of 
discount, and it remains at 214 per cent. During the 
week, the bank gained £1,400,000 bullion, and the 
proportion of its reserve to its liabilities was raised 
to 46% per cent, against 3934 per cent at this date last 
year. The bank lost £100,000 bullion on balance. 
The weekly statement of the Bank of France shows 
losses of 717,000 francs gold and 1,517,000 francs 
silver. 





METALS. 


NEw York, Friday Evening, June 13. 

Copper.—There are no features worthy of particu- 
lar mention, except the fact that the flooding of the 
Colorado and Rio Grande rivers has so seriously 
damaged all the railroads leading into Arizona from 
all quarters that the smelters there are com- 
pletely cut off from supplies of coke, and can not, of 
course, ship copper. It is is likely that this will con- 
tinue for at least three weeks, and will, therefore, 
quite seriously interfere with the output of the 
territory. In the market here, absolutely nothing 
has been done. Lake is obtainable at 14\<c., while 
other brands range in value from 18%@13%c., accord- 
ing to quality. England cables to-day £54 165s. for 
Chili Bars, the lowest point yet touched, and £63 7s. 
6d. for Best Selected, against £63 7s. Gd. and £68 10s, 
& year ago, 





Messrs. James Lewis & Sons, Liverpool, in their 
monthly report say : 

The arrivals from Chili during the past month have 
been 2422, and the deliveries 2857 tons, and from 
other countries 3715 and 2867 tons fine respectively. 

The arrivals at Liverpool from the United States 
consist of 50 tons bars, 582 matte, and 2257 ore, 
equal to about 1153 tons fine copper. 

The sales of furnace material = been : 


Tons. er cent. Per unit. 
1126..Ore...New Quebrada (Yellow at Liv. 10s 6d 
609..Reg... * 10s 9d 
oe — ai “fo “ it 65 
--Ore. .. Betts Cove (low produce)... * 10s 444d 
SD. ROR. OMMIEIB occ c06. ceoevoeess 28 “ 10s 9d 
235..Prec..Mason’s (low produce)...... “ lis 14d 
226.. Pt ee Pane Kea aeie nase sire « Fs os 
Wire MN oo since cos “ 12s Od 
450..Ore....Betts Cove...... 8 “ 10s 4%d 
100.. * ...New Gaauenin (Yellow). 9 “ 10s 6d 
e...** .--Mexican Wain Chea ceseors 30 “* ils 6d 
SOO. 8 ck desler tw wonscnan): 20" ae 
ae; "Betts goa ss yas snsces 8 “ 16s 4%d 
10..Prec..English ................... “* 12s 0d 
pS AS eR eee 10 “ 10s 6d 
(ee we} re “ 1s 7d 
200. .Ore.... AUMWOMOR......6...000006 -13 Swan. 10s 6d 





ee eee “ Lis 7d 


The quotations on the 30th of May were: Ore if 
25 per cent produce, from 10s. 9d. to 11s., and Chili 
Regulus, from 11s. 8d. to 11s. 6d. per unit. Chili 
Bars, G. O. B.’s, from £55 10s. to £5 15s., spot ; 
£56 to £56 ds. per ton, three months. 

The following figures are valuable, giving the im- 
ports, in tons fine, of other than Chili Copper into 
Liverpool and Swansea during the first five months 
of the following years: 

1882. 1883 1884. 


From United States... ........ 114 1.746 5,198 
RMR nocccwesccee es - 130 178 232 
MR casercdacesnav ccs 93 266 195 

SEER errr 656 217 181 
a 90 218 75 
New Quebrada... ....... 893 1,496 1,681 
Newfoundland .......... 140 SO wsdte wie 
MMR Cte waccns cess 135 577 1,087 
ID 5 eicicin a caee. secu ee 63 165 
EE es eu caedes vawe ose 641 356 192 
Norway pansies airs es ee veaes 45 
Cape of Good Hope..... 1,731 2,132 2,601 
WI Sooo waancwes cues 112 32 303 
MNO ici ccdeccsvcwes. 188 580 82 

PUCCIDINGEE 5... 6. cccc 00s cecceccs SOOO 4,485 4.971 








8,794 12,516 17,008 

Tin.—Tbe market is quiet but firm, the spot stock 
being concentrated in the hands of one strong con- 
cern, so that it is selling at 1874@19c. for cash spot 
lots. England cables £82 12s. 6d., and a strong 
market. 

Lead.—Buyers. being well supplied, show apathy, 
and business during the wee k has been limited to the 
sale of 300 tons of Corroding lead, and 200 tons of 
Ccmmon lead at 3%c., which we quote. We learn 
that the Moffat & Sargent works, one of the 
largest in Missouri, closed down recently on account 
of scarcity of lead ore. England cables £11 for 
Soft Spanisb, 

Messrs. Jebn Wahl & Cc., of St. Louis, telegraph 
us as follows to-day : 

Under a light business, the market has remained 
practically unchanged. Sales for the week sum up to 
250 tons of Chemical lead at 3°40c. There is nothing 
doing in Refined lead, for which we quote the same 
figure. 

Messrs. Everett & Post, of Chicago, wire us as fol- 
lows to-day : 

Our market is quiet and dull, prices remaining un- 
changed at, nominally, 3°40c. Sales for the week 
sum up over 400 tons of Common and Refined. Offer- 
ings are only moderate, but sufficient to supply the 
present demand. The present weakness is owing prin- 
cipally to light consumption. There is some talk of 
freights being raised. 

Spelter.—The market is quiet at 4°60c. for Ordi 
nary Domestic. London cables £14 10s. for Silesian. 

Antimony.—There is nothing of moment doing. 
We quote 103@10c. for Haliett’s, and 10%@l11c. 
for Cookson’s, London quoting the former to £43. 





IRON MARKET REVIEW. 





New York, Friday Evening, June 13. 

American Pig.—Production remairs closely 
balanced with the moderate demand, and the efforts 
of buyers to obtain reductions are unsuccessful. There 
are no transactions of any magnitude as yet, though it 
is understood that round lots would be placed if 
lower figures could be obtained. We quote Standard 
brands : No. 1 Foundry, $20@$20.50; No. 2, $18.50@ 
$19.50; and Gray Forge, $17.50@$18.50, with out- 


side brands from 50c.@$1 lower. Spiegeleisen is nom - 
inally $28 for 20 per cent. 

At the Metal Exchange, 100 tons certificates, Feb- 
ruary, were sold on Monday at $18.3744. 

Scotch Pig. —Beyond the sale of small lots, little 
has been done. 

We quote «x ship and to arrive: Coltness, $21.50; 
Langloan, $21.50; Summerlee, $21 ; Dalmellington, 
$20; Gartsherrie, $21.25; Eglinton, $19.50@$20 ; 
and Glengarnock, $20.50. 

At the Metal Exchange, the following cable quota- 
tions have been received: Coltness, 56s. ; Langloan, 
53s.; Summerlee, 51s.; Gartsherrie, 502. 9d. ; 
Glengarnock, at Ardrossan, 50s.; Dalmellington, 
47s.; and Eglinton, 43s. 94. Werrants, 41s. 4d. 

Steel Rails.—The market is very quiet in the 
absence of any orders, large or small, and rails are 
now quoted nominally at $32 at mill, with the market 
in buyer’s favor. 

Old Rails.—There is nothing of moment doing. 
We quote $18.50@$19. 


Philadelphia. June 13. 
{From cur Special Correspondent.] 


Pig-Iron.—Although no large business in pig-iron 
is usually looked for during June, yet the business of 
the pzst week has heen so light as to cause considera- 
ble complaint. Orders ahead are very bard to get, but 
small lots, for immediate requirements, are made at 
firm prices for best brands, and very irregular figures 
for the poorer qualities. Quotations for standard and 
special brands may ke quoted, as usual, at $20@$21 
for No. 1 Foundry ; $18.50@$19.50 for No. 2; and 
$18@$18.50 for Gray Forge. 

Foreign Irons—Ttere bas been very little business 
in either Bessemer cor spiegeleisep. Quotations are 
nominally $19.50@$20 and $28@$28.25. Sales of 
Bessemer slabs have been made at $37@$40, accord- 
ing to quality. Thirteen car-loads of steel-tired car- 
wheels from Germany, were received in Philadelphia 
a few days ago, but it is not known who the buyers 
are. 

Muck-Bars.—There has been a slightly improved 
demand for Muck-Bars at $31@$31.50. 

Merchant Bar.—Every thing is dull and quiet, and 
the sales are of the most trifling character. The mills, 
except those working on specialties, are taking very 
little business. Prices are about as last quoted, refined 
Bars ranging from 1°90@2c., and other qualities 
from 1°90c. down to 1°70c. 

Nails.—The Western Nail Association has agreed to 
make $2.40 the card rate, but nails are selling at 15@ 
20c. lower in Pittsburg. Demand here continues 
active, but prices are down to $2.35@$2.40, and are 
still declining. 

Plate and Tank-Iron.—Prices are about steady at 
2°10@2 20c., but no business of importance is comin g 
along. Shell is qucted at 2°75c.,and Flange at 3°75c. 

Sheet-Iron.—Demand continues active, and prices 
unchanged. Galvanized iron is in particular request. 

Wrought Pipes and Tubes.—No new business 
worthy of special mention has come in. Prices sre 
maintained on small orders. 

Structural Iron,—The only sales made are for tke 
local trade, and these are for immediate requirements. 
Prices have not changed from what they were last 
week, but the demand has fallen off very corsider- 
ably. 

Steel Rails.—There are plenty of buyers in the 
market who would take rails on long time and give 
bonds ; but makers are not willing to do business in 
this way, and there are no cash offers, except for 
very small lots, for immediate requirements. Prices 
have not changed from those given a week ago, but 
the tendency is downward. 

Old Rails.—Under the dull,demand and frequent 
offerings of holders anxious to sell, prices for old rails 
have declined considerably, and stocks are now offered 
at $20 without finding buyers, and it is said that a 
frm offer of $19.50 would not be refused for a small 
lot, or $19 fora large lot would not be refused. In 
fact, a small sale at the former figure was made in 
this market yesterday. There is very little disposi- 
tion, however, to buy, «xcept for pressing require- 
ments. 

Scrap-Iron.—The market is unusually dull. None 
but very small lots are moving, and prices are weak 
at $22.50 for No. 1 Wrought, #21@$21.50 for cargo 
lots. Crop-Ends are offered all the way from $20@ 
$21.50. 
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NEW YORK MINING STOCKS. 

















































































































DIVIDEND-PAYING MINES. || NON-DIVIDEND-PAYING MINES. 
HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES PER SHARE AT WHICH SALES WERE HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES 7 Suees AT WHICH SALE WERE 
- | z ; | § 
Rae oa Seen June 7. | June 9. | June 10. | June 11.| June 12. | June 13, | 54488 fom 26 Soe June 7.| Jone 9. | June 10. | June 11. | June 12. | June 13, |SAlF . 
| | ~ 
| | 
ie SRI i ee) Ble) eel] 8. I a. | b. 
as = ioe 2 a | | ao - ea oes 
| | | | 
AD MRS iccisctos eo Cae eal 2.60) SOR ccdsssus assbcceccl (GARD TI MMMRINA occ cucascunsdccou seloxsstitecaast 250 
Ra TO. Casa cesses benenselcooces| ss -{ pel sb eetehes | ee see | 1,600 || American Flag.. ‘ es 
ENE ccceasss GA lost ates «cook sxatet ewan ee poral bug bell seco is | || Barceiona, G....... Simicgnl  aiieite 
Belle Isle, Ne. ........|...-- Bh ccs | SD SUR lex ecerkncnsee } Rechte) Con.,G@.. .!. 
Bodie Cons., Ca.....-. 4.50) | CA BON ovsced ++ leno nee 5 || Belvidere... ..... ai 
Breece, Co....... sehisces | ee a ase . sest. & B’icher.@.8.| .. 
Bulwer, Ca...... +-|  .68)... . ol — . wd Big Pittsburg, s.L 
CRITE, B80 50 <n enw, scene} coceestoese 5 sel escanieses sil Bradshaw, 8..- ....)-+++ +/+ 
Cal. & Hecla, Mich....}.... sheces of» cad Scieh cane Bull- Domingo, 8.L. 
Castile Creek .......... ee > aoa Dicenobel eck si csekeel sesenes || Cal..B.H,@ ..... 
Cnarysolite, Co......... 1 ee nel sess os A 50 | Central Ariz’ na, 8. 
Cons. Va., Ne.. -20} .19). oD]. ccece -| 5,700 || Climax, Co.. 
Dead wood-Terra, Dk.}......|.....- peseu ines || Colorado Central. 
Dunkin, Co............ soe . 3] . - : “100 || Cons. Imperial . 
Eureka Cons., Ne..... PMG one chienaestoesee a w-}..ee0e| 3.05] 3.00) 3.00 .. 1,000 || Con. Pacific .. ...| 
Father de Smet, Dk..;. ....|.. & ae peehal nvcaietcarasle Decatur............ 
Findley, Ga..... ...... | cn cca sbnseelnenrpeslsaeethie sind see neioonse sous af cashes toounokeeensnne || Durango, G....... 
Gold Stripe, Ca....... ee eer 200 || Eastern teepen... 4 
Gould & Curr y, Ne.. . | 1.00 g 300 || +oodshaw, 6. 
Grand Prize, Ne.. pected scKeuls moeshone sl vnver| -suateherewes . | Harlem M.& M.Co..| 
Green Mountain, Ca..|12222.) 22227) "2.70 198). o2ces|ecvece] cocces|ees oof ) || Hortense,sS ....../-. 
Bale & Norcross, Ne..|.... .].... «|...» Joo----! | Lacrosse,@ ... 
Hall-Anderson, N.S .| | 1} Mariposa Pret..@ [scenes Jos cools 
Homestake, Dk...... |...... Com., G sl behontl bone 
Horn-Silver, Ut.... ... | Mexican, G.8...... coosee |e 
Independence, Ne..../|..... SD cch: riesracen 
irom Silver, Cp........|.cccofecees- eee Seaeaeee. @. oocee| cocese| evees 
Leadville C., Co....... | 5 PRE Os foal osv ced cccnccl os cces 
Little Chief, Co wee jes | ene 1& Miller, s.}... | 
Little Pittsburg, ‘Co..].. | Rappahannock, G.}...... 
Martin White, Ne..... I; Red Elephant, s... | 
eee aie a owen Ruby, of Arizona.) .....)......| 
Northern Be le.. we [eves clece oo] cones 





North Belle Isle, ‘Ne. -| 
Outario, Ut 
eee 
Quicksilver Pref.,Ca.'. 
Com., Ca. 
Robinson Cons., Go.. 
ee 
Sierra Nevada, Ne.... 
Silver King, Ar..,. 
Spring Valley, Ca. 
Standard, Ca 
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i he” See 
. Vizina, Ar 
Yellow Jacket. 






















Silver Cliff, s...... | 
Sonora Con.. 
South Bodie, G.. 








Taylor Plumas....|.... 
Unadilla, 8 . ......).... 
Union Cons , @. 8.. 











Pittsburg. 

{From our Special Correspondent. } 
Pig-Iron.—Trade in raw iron is not much better 
tban before the scale was signed. Dull and unsatis- 
factory are the terms that best describe the iron mar- 
ket, and what I hear wherever I make inquiries. 
The market seems to tend toward lower figures, and 
some customers say they expect to buy Forge Iron at 
$16 before very long. The truth is, the summer dull- 
ness and need of repairs have closed so many wills, or 
made them work single turn, that they have made 
the pig-iron trade duller than immediately heretofore, 
Commission men report that there is some inquiry for 
small lots, but that buyers are all very bearish, ex- 
pecting to buy lower every time they go to market ; 
also, that there is no disposition to buy beyond imme- 
diate actual wants. The claim is made that pig-iron 
is lower here than at any other point East or West, 
and home furnaces are still supplying most of that 
going into consumption, beyond which there is no 

demand. A summary of prices reads: 


June 12. 


ENE oss strech <ksikacpyrss owas bueke meee: 50 cash. 

Cold-blast charcoal........ 0. ....ss00000- 

Foundry I ON nis ive vc0seesee0 oe is - 
UB ciccosecccsusebesny oe - 18 oF 


DUNE ses 6c 6b coneeck=.xncoesr on eewens . 20.504 months. | 
The sales reported for last week aggregate 1685 | 
tons. 
Nails.—I have to report the trade as continuing | 
quiet, unusually so for this time of the year. Quite a 


number of factories are idle, as stocks seem sufficient | 


to satisfy present demand. Jobbers have not much 
on hand, but they are selling very low. The Western 
Nail Association has reduced the card rate to some- 
thing nearer selling.price. They have brought it 
down from $2.60 to 82.40. The selling price, how- 
ever, continues at $2.25, sixty days, 2 per cent off for 
cash. Car-load lots at 5 and 10 cents a keg addi- 
tional on small orders. 

Steel Rails.—The Edgar Thompson Works have 
still further reduced production, and pow average 300 
or 400 tons aday. Trade is very dull, partly because 
an attempt is made to keep prices at $85 when rails 


| South Bulwer, @ 
400 || Souch Hite...... 
.... || South Pacific....... | ceensel sees 
\ 850 || StateLAne, 1&4, BG.) 0.00 2) .00+00 |sccrccheccces 
1S canebae * Nos. 2&3,8.|... 
|| Sutro Tunnel...... 










































Manufactured Iron.—Uncbanged from last report, 
Prices are probable on a basis of $1.75@$1.80, 60 
days, 2 per cent off for casb, for bars. It is said that 
some of the Mahoning Valley mills are selling on a 
$1.60@$1.65 basis. 

Nothing of interest in other lines. 








COAL TRADE REVIEW. 


NEw YORK, Friday Evening, June 13. 
Anthracite. 

The symptoms of an improved demand, causing a 
desire on the part of a number of dealers to provide for 
the future by picking up bargiins, have been fairly 
well maintained. There is an understanding among 
the companies, though as yet it has not been definitely 
settled, that there will be astoppage of two full weeks. 
There seems, however, a tendency on the part of some 
to couple this with an advance in the price 
of 25 cents. We have already pointed out that 
the facts will not warrant this, unless some unforeseen 
developments take place, and from the present 

| aspect of affairs it would be an unwise step to 
| take. It is sufficiently encouraging that values have 
| slightly reacted from the extreme depression. There 
| is one feature that should tempt buyers to take time 
| by the forelock. We refer to freights, which at this 
| juncture are exceedingly low, and with the large 
movement that must come, will tend to stiffen. 


Bituminous. 

Under the pressure of low offerings, particularly of 
outside coals, the market remains depressed. It is 
rumored that prices have been reached in some in- 
stances below even $3, though these buyers must be 
content to take their risks as to what stuff they buy. 
We quote $3.25@$3.50. 

Philadelphia. 
{From our Special Correspondent.] 

In all probability, an advance in circular rates will 
be made for the first of July, in order that the prices 
now asked may bethen obtained. It is expected that 
the domestic demand will develop itself by that time 
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are sold elsewhere equal to $33.50@$34 in Pittsburg. | to such proportions as to enable the tradeto maintain 


No sales are reported. 
Steel.—Best refined Cast Steel 9\<c. ; 
chine, 5c.; Open Hearth and Bessemer, 


3Ba3%Ke. 
Trade is dull, 


a better appearance of uniformity than itis able to 


Crucible Ma- | do at present. There are plenty of dealers to be found 


who say that no advance will be made, and who 


furnish some apparently good reasons for their belief ; 


Full tables giving the total amount ot dividends, capital, ete., willbe printed the first week of eac ch month. Dividend shares sold, 26, 737. Non-dividend shares sold, 24, 710, 


but it would not be safe to rely upon any predictions 
of this sort. The coal trade is in rather an uncertain 
position this week. Several attempts have been made 
to close some negotiations for the fall. 
two cases, a moderately large sized transaction 
was made; but the buyers at large care 
only to supply current requirements. The gen- 
eral opinion -is, that July and August will be 
better months in which to buy. There is so me im- 
proving demand for special coals in the market. The 
circulars just sent out by the Reading Company show 
an advance of 20 cents in lump and steamboat 
coals, but quite a reduction in the small sizes. Your 
correspondent can obtain but little information in re- 
gard to a suspension that is talked of for July ; but 
apart from the fact that it will probably be of about 
two weeks’ duration, nothing definite is known. The 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Company 
bought 1540 acres of coal] land in Schuylkill County 
for $425,877. They are known as the ‘Summit 
Lands,” and are crossed by a small railroad that 
| will be used as a feeder. Two or three other desir- 
able tracts have been looked up, and negotiations are 
in progress. The nearer we approach the time for 
heavy buying, the better is the show in this market. 
Some few local dealers say they are beginning to 
book orders for the fall, but the yard men are 
doing very little more than they were a month 
ago. The agitation over the question of dis- 
criminations against Philadelpbia is leading toa great 
deal of talk. With reference to a better method of 
restriction, a great deal of discussion is going on in @ 
quiet way. Some change is desired, but various opin- 
ions are expressed as to what is best tobe done. The 
best suggestion made has been to stop the mines that 
experience shows it has been unprofitable to work. 
The present production of 800,000 tons a week, 
coupled with the fact that manufacturing and, to 
some extent, the domestic demand is declining, shows 
that some definite line of policy must be arrived at 
and followed in order to perpetuate the friendly rela- 
tions between the great companies. Very careful 


In one or 





thinking men here declare, in a quiet way, that 
August will bring still more suspension, but this is too 
far abead to talk about. Stocks at Port Richmond 
Stocks at Port Richmond to- 
The Southern markets are com- 


are declining rapidly, 
day are 76,540 tons. 
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ing forward, and the orders from the West during 
the week are gratifying. Corpus Christi has one 
day’s suspension this week, and will probably work two 
to recover from it. With the continued dullness 
in manufacturing circles, it is difficult to see how the 
mines can continue running full-time between this 
and the end of the year. The combination recognizes 
the impossibility of it and knows that its per- 
manency is threatened unless some definite plan 
of action can be agreed upon by which this 
overproduction can be harmoniously restricted. 
Freights from Port Richmond are down low again, 
and vessels are in good supply. Chestnut and pea 
coal are likely to continue quite firm. Nothing of 
importance has been developed in bituminous coal. 
The shipments are large, and some operators say they 
will increase after the first of July. A good deal of 
negotiation is quietly in progress with reference to 
fall deliveries of bituminous coal. Two or three new 
tracts of land will be developed this year on the 
mountains, and a great deal of mountain coal will be 
thrown on the market next season. The Cambria 
Mining and Manufacturing Company will develop 
some 3000 acres of rich coal land this season, near 
Sonman station on the Pennsylvania Railroad. <A 
shaft 150 feet deep will be dug. The intention is to 
turn a great deal of this coal into coke. A half-dozen 
new coal and coke enterprises will be started in that 
region this fall. The tonnage of the Clearfield region 
for the week was 64,461 tons, as against 55,380 tons 
for the corresponding week of last year—an increase of 
9081 tons. The total tonnage amounts to 1,326,318 ; 
last year, same time, 1,218,466—showing a gain of 
107,852 tons. 


Pittsburg. 
[From our Special Correspondent. ] 
A general strike has been ordered along the river. 
The railroad trade is dull, and the coke trade is with- 
out new features. 
. The convention of what was to be all the river pits 
was held at Monongahela City, Tuesday ; but the 
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action was not so unanimous as was desired by the 
miners’ officers. Of the 72 pits in the district, only 25 
were represented by delegates, and a minority of that 
number was opposed to a strike. The meeting, 
however, resolved that the price of mining to 
the first, second, and third pools must be 314 
cents a bushel. They were getting 3 cents in the 
first two pools, and 2% in the third. A minor- 
ity report submitted to the meeting, asking that 
the difficulties be settled by arbitration, and that in 
the mean time the miners work for 3 cents, was de- 
risively voted down, and they determined that the 
strike should begin on Monday next. If it does, the 
men will throw themselves out of a few weeks’ work, 
that is all. Thereis every probability that the run 
will end in that time, unless the present rise in the 
rivers should allow empties to be brought back. 
To-day, however, the first and second pools are work- 
ing as usual, and the prospects are, they will continue 
at work. One pit only is idle, Robbins’s, in sympathy 
with the strike movement. In the third pool, all have 
been out for two weeks against the 2%{-cent rate, ex- 
cept two pits that are paying 3 cents. The fourth 
pool men are working in some instances at 214 cents. 
The men make bold demands when they ask for the 
winter rate asthey havedone. Thetrade is very dull, 
both locally and down river. Stocks are not heavy 
anywhere. The following prices rule : 


BEE, 5 nasnsewqcinesd.c eens 
RIES csncsccces accsssseesc 
ere 
New Orleans ‘* a barrel. 

These figures are all flat, and sales are making 
under them. The rains of the past few days have 
swollen the streams, and seven or eight feet of water 
is expected here, which will leave out much light 
craft. Between three and four million bushels of coal 
went out on the rise. 

The railroad coal men view with alarm the natural- 
gas fever which has broken out here within the past 
week over the discovery of the Westinghouse well. 

It is acvepted as fact that the gas belt passes directly 

under Pittsburg, and the drillers are at work 

everywhere, in the east end especially, tapping for it. 

Combinations of land owners have been made, and 

‘pool ” drills are preparing to go down. Right of way 

through city streets has been asked by private indi- 

viduals who want to sell their product. It is only a 

question of a few years when gas will have completely 

superseded coal as a fuel, both in factories and pri- 


a eents a bushel. 


vate houses. The trade is already seriously affected, 
and the operators are sorely puzzled to know where 
they are to find market for their late wealth. Coal is 
a drugin the market, figuratively speaking. Several 
rich veins have been struck in the search for gas, but 
they were passed without notice. It may thus be 
seen that trade is pretty certain to be dull now and 
henceforth. The stoppage of many iron mills and 
the scarcity of cars have also contributed toward 
making the market sluggish. The Pan-Handle pits 
were working two-thirds time this week, and the 
Alleghany Valley from one-half to three-quarter 
time. There is no local consumption to speak of, and 
all the trade going on is for lake contracts made in 
the spring. Summer dullness has set in earnestly, 
and appears hard to overcome. The price of 5% 
cents on the wall is pretty well maintained, however. 
Operators can not well afford to cut it, unless they 
reduce wages, and this the Tribunal prevents. There 
are no labor troubles anywhere in this district alorg 
the railroads. W. P. Rend has been awarded the 
contract for supplying the Columbus (O.) Gas-Light 
Company and the Central Asylum of the same city. 
The amount required is about 1000 tons monthly of 
Pittsburg coal. 

On Saturday a week, the Pittsburg syndicate that 
handles tbe product of the Coke Producers’ Association 
will meet and act on prices and restriction. I under- 
stand that they do not think it policy to make any 
changes, so that the present oft-quoted prices will 
continue. The restricted product rule will also hold 
good through July. 


Buffalo. 
[From our Special Correspondent. ] 

The anthracite coal trade continues in good shape, 
and but few incidents can be noted of interest. Prices 
are unchanged. Bids for the Poor and School Depart- 
ments of the city will be opened in a few days. The 
Water Commissioners yesterday received the follow- 
ing bids for furnishing the lower pumping-house on 
the Erie Canal with 10,000 net tons of anthracite 
grate coal: J. J. McWilliams, $3.75 ; Pennsylvania 
Coal Company, $3.85; J. H. Horton, $3.88; Lee, 
Smith & Moore, $3.92; J. Langdon & Co., $4; F. 
A. Potts & Co., $4.09; F. H. Goodyear, $4.10; 
Whitney & Kenrers, $4.10 ; H. C. Springer, $4.15 ; 
James Hanrahan, $4.15; Joseph E. McWilliams, 
$4.20. Chisholm & Parish offered Lehigh and egg 
coal at $4.32 and $4.41 respectively. Lehigh was 
offered by Whitney & Kenners at $4.25. The same 
firm offered Buck Mountain coal at $4.35. The con- 
tract has not yet been awarded, but the commission- 
ers say it will doubtless go to the lowest bidder. 

The present condition of the bituminous coal trade 
is not essentially different from the last and previous 
reports. The production is in excess of demand, and 
as a covsequence very low rates prevail. The rail- 
roads transporting the coal to market share in the 
competition in common with the producers. In- 
ferior qualities have to be slaughtered to find pur- 
chasers. The outlook is any thing but bright for 
operators of the mines, but for the manufacturers the 
situation is cheering. 

The coke pool holds up prices firmly, and the ar- 
rangement seems quite satisfactory to producers. 
Supply here is ample, and the shipments from Pitts- 
burg are received quite promptly, as fair speed is 
made in transportation. The demand is reported to 
be good. 

Many prominent men connected with the coal trade 
are members of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, which body is now in session here. I have 
sent you by mail reports of the proceedings thus far. 

Lake freights continue very firm at unchanged 
quotations. Vessels are taken before or immediately 
on arrival. The engagements were at the following 
rates: to Chicago, Milwaukee, and Superior City, 
80c. ; to Racine and Kenosha, 90c. ; toGreen Bay, 
85c.; to Kincardine, 90c. ; to Duluth, 80@85c. ; to 
Saginaw, 30c. ; to Sandusky, 40c. ; and to} Detroit, 
25c. per ton. Closing steady. 

Receipts of coal by Lake Shore & Michigan Soutb_ 
ern Railroad for the past week are 840 tons, namely, 
128 tons for Buffalo, and 712 tons for other points. 

Shipments by lake from June 5th to 11th, inclu- 
sive, were 47,950 tons, namely, 29,500 to Chicago, 
12,360 to Milwaukee, 2500 to Duluth, 1750 to Racine, 
430 to Detroit, 250 to Saginaw, 200 to Port Dal- 
housie, 400 to Kincardine, and 560 to Sandusky. 

Shipments by canal since my last letter are only 
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one load coal to Albany at $1, captain to pay unload- 
ing. The nominal rate to New York is $1.3714, cap- 
tain to pay unloading. 

The new docks of Messrs. Bell, Lewis & Yates, on 
the Blackwell Canal, are now ready for business, and 
that firm will begin shipping to Port Artbur, Lake 
Superior, to-day, on its Canadian Pacific contract. 
The docks have a capacity of 1000 tons a day. 

The receipts of coal at Duluth, Minn., for the week 
ended 7th June were 18,258 tons; total thus far this 
season, 52,965. 

The propeller William Edwards, with her consorts, 
the Golden Age, Charles Foster, and M. W. Page, 
left this port at five P.M. Sunday last, bound for 
Chicago, carryingin all seven thousand three hun- 
dred tons of coal! As the tow got straightened into 
line outside the breakwater, with colors flying from 
every spar, the sight was a fine and unusual one. 

The Beech Creek, Clearfield & Southwestern Rail- 
road is expected to begin hauling bituminous coal to 
this port June 16th, as several collieries have been 
opened. This is the line which has been constructed 
by Penrsylvania capitalists, in connection with 
William H. Vanderbilt, into the Clearfield coal 
region of this State. The lands from which it will 
get its supplies are located in Clearfield County, and 
comprise 60,000 acres. The product is of superior 
quality, and the larger portion of it will be received 
here. The route will be to the Jersey shore, and 
from thence up the Jersey Shore, Pine Creek & 
Buffalo Railroad to the New York Central system, 
and thence to Buffalo. For the present, the cars of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Company will 
be used for the transportation of the coal. 

The following will give you the coal capacity of the 
largest vessels on our lakes: Propeller Rochester, 
2220 tons measurement, 2500 net tons capacity. 
Barge Golden Age, 1762 tons measurement, 2600 net 
tons capacity. Propeller-barge Onoko, 2164 tons 
measurement, 2662 net tons capacity (or 3000 tons 
iron ore). Sail vessel David Dows, 1481 tons measure- 
ment, 2300 net tons capacity. 

The miners and shippers of anthracite coal repre- 
sented at and shipping from Buffalo are as follows: 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Company, 
Lehigh Valley Coal Company, Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad Company, Delaware & 
Hudson Canal Company, Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, Pennsylvania Coal Company, Hillside Coal 
and Iron Company, the Butler Colliery Company, J. 
Langdon & Co., Andrew Langdon, A.J. Hoole & Co., 
Coxe, Brothers & Co., E. L. Hedstrom, Frank H. 
Goodyear, W. H. Davis & Co. 

The following are the miners and shippers of bitu- 
minous coal, represented at and shipping from this 
port: Bell, Lewis & Yates, Bright, Dowdell & Co., 
Frank Williams & Co., Hamilton Coal Company, 
Northwestern Coal and Iron Company, and Fair- 
mount Coal and Iron Company, H. K. Wick, Powers, 
Brown & Co., Pittsburg Coal and Mining Company, 
Brady’s Bend Mining Company, H. C. Springer & Co. 

Boston. June 12. 
[From our Special Correspondent. | 

The improvement in this market for which dealers 
have been looking for so many weeks seems to be at 
hand, so far as anthracite coal is concerned. The 
Reading receivership has given the market that re- 
newed confidence that was expected to follow from 
such an event. The fear that that company would be 
obliged to force the market to raise ready money has 
been removed. Meantime, stocks of coal have been 
getting small asaresult of the hand-to-mouth policy of 
ordering that has prevailed for so longa period. A 
good number of those most in reed of coal have 
placed orders, some in a private way, it is said, while 
there has been much more inquiry. 

No one looked for a change in circular for June. 
Stocks at shipping ports, while not large, are consid- 
ered ample for the probable demands of this month. 
Quotations remain firm, based on f. o. b. prices at 
New York of $4 for Stove, $3.66 for Broken and Egg, 
with individual coal selling fairly at $3.90@83.95 for 
Stove and $3.50 for Broken and Egg. Philadelphia 
f. o. b. prices are $3.75@$3.85 for Stove; $3.40@$3.50 
for Broken and Egg. Special coals are worth $5.50 
for Stove and $4.90 for Egg. Whether an advance 
will be made in July is ar open question in the minds 
of dealers. 

In bituminous coal, no new business of importance 
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is recorded. There is no movement to change the low 
figures that have prevailed all the season. For 
cargo lots, delivered, $4 is an extreme outside figure, 
with sales more frequently within the low range of 
$3.80@$3.90. A few sales of gas-coal are reported 
at delivered prices of $4.50@$4.75 as to quality, but 
this trade is about over in this market. The demand 
for gas-coal is likely to be larger than usual later in 
the season, as there has been a disposition togo slow- 
ly this year. The adverse decision of the State Leg- 
islature on the petition of the water-gas people would 
have had more effect on the market if it had been 
reached earlier. 

There isa firmer tone to the freight market, chiefly 
due to an increased demand for vessels. Barges con- 
tinue, for the most part, to seek business with Provi- 
dence and ports south of Cape Cod, where their busi- 
ness is safer and more remunerative. The barge rate 
to Boston is in the vicinity of 95 cents. We quote: 

New York, 90c.@$1.15 per ton; Philadelphia, 
$1.25@$1.30 ; Baltimore, $1.40 ; Newport News, 
$1.25; Richmond, $1.30; Bay of Fundy, $1.50; 
Cape Breton, $1.90@8$2. 

There is only a moderate retail movement. A 
better demand is looked for with the approach of 
vacation season. Our inside quotations of $5.50@ 
$5.75 for White Asb Stove ; $6 for Shamokin ; and 

7.50 for Lykens Valley generally prevail, with a 
few sales ata higher range. Wharf prices continue 


at $4.25 for Broken and $4.75 for Stove. We quote: 
Ww hite ash, furnace, and egg ............. ...-. $5.25@5.50 
Se IE nies nkcnsec sanascunbn 5. 50@5.7 75 
Red PN oc sieeehhncbonessatesunca washes. See 5.7 — 00 
Ro he 5 nnd 04s SE SKRES OSES SORT EEE 6.00@ . 
Lorberry, egg and stove... ............cceeeeee 6.50@ .... 
Franklin, egg and stove............... ......+. 4.25@7 5 
Lehigh, furnace, » eB, and Gs cs atone 5.30@5.75 
-“ but. os Sree : . 5.50@5.75 


There has been an increase of 25, 655 tons in receipts 
of domestic coal at this port during the month of 
May. Since January lst there has been a decrease of 
58,871 tons, Baltimore alone showing an increase. 





STATISTICS OF COAL PRODUCTION. 


Comparative statement of the production of anthracite 
























































coal for the week ended June 7th, and year from 
January Ist : 
| 1884. 1883. 
Tons OF 2240 LBs. | —— --—— —_— | — -— 
Week. | Year. Week. Year. 
Wyoming Region. 
D. & H. Canal Co..|....... .| 1,404,442) 46,361 1,504,092 
D. L. & W. RR. Co.| 27,629) 1,913,785} 75,603, 1,809.432 
Penna. Coal Co..... 11,022 465,033) 20,578 527.903 
ig Ee aD epseso. 1bvees oesu 539,516 9,764 440,350 
P. & N. ¥. RR. Co. |. ; 81,665 3,321 83.667 
C RR NK. J...... * * 61,368 1,033,135 
Penn. Canal Co....; 11,088) 107,039) 16,041) 121,750 
North & West Br. | | 
ics csacspsncson 18,653) 344,837) 7,709, 202,304 
— —_— _ eS 
58,392) 4,854,317) 240,745 5,822,633 
Lehigh Region, 
L. V. RR. Co.. «|. o- --2-| 1,721,122) 69,121; 1,971.672 
L. RR. of N. 3. * | * | 58.835 943.417 
S$. H. & W. B. RR.. 4,798 | 87,880 | 1,149 20,235 
4,798) 1,809,002 129,105; 2,935,324 
Schuylkill Region. 
P. & R. RR. Co..... 381) 4,112.764) 100,353) 2,760,069 
Shamokin & Ly- 
kens Val........ | * * 24,295, 557,863 
381 4,112,764 124,648) 3.317.932 
Sullivan Region. 
St Line&SuL RR.Co.!........ 34,352 1,140 26.201 
eck: oss cbr 63, 571|10,810,435 495 1,638 12,102,090 
NR es katte Mists axes Lice obaiiinas pe Pek 
a, a ee EE onvesnna!, Ssuxapese 


* Included in tonnage of the Philadelphia & eniink 
Railroad. 

Tne above table does notinclude the amount of coal cor - 
umed and sold at the mines, which is about six per cent 
of the whole production. 


Total same ee 10,375,300 tons. 
wi. = . 9,104.316 
** 1881. .-- 10,593,301 * 
maine cnatcice aanice winks 10,593,301 ** 
The increasein shipments of Cumberland Coal over the 
Cumberland trauch and Cumberland & Pennsylvania rail- 
roads amoucts to 107,233 tons, as compared with the 
corresponding period in 1883. 
Betvidere-Deitaware Railroad Report for the week end. a 
June 7th: 
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Year. Year. 
|Week.| s6ea | 1863. 
Coal for shipment at Coa}) | 
Port (Trenton) 904 23,802 33,862 
Coal for shipment ‘at South | 
EEO ae 4,033, 278,294 352,925 
Coal for “distribution .. . | 4,458) 328.645 440,446 
Coal for company’s use... ...| 1,398) 77,747 64,505 
Welet. 2. at...: .| 10,793) 708,488) 791,748 
i ad seere ane 6 <6e8 Sabb sin sibs ania baie eae: 
Ree eee cee Maneerere SERGOi «0-220 


Coastwise Freights. 


Per ton of 2240 los. 


Representing the latest actual charters to June 12th. 














i | 
3 | 
a | 
® | 
“ORTS a | 
| a 
; & | 
| g | 
° ' 
- 
= 
Alexandria.......| 65@.70 
Aunapolis.... ..- |esevece-casens 
AIDANY... 2.0. 0000.] oo0e-ee | 
Baltimore .......| 587 | 
RRRIGE 000 5s0c00e .95 
Bath, Me.........| 1.30 | 
Beverly.... ..-.- | 1.25@1.30 
Boston, Mass -| 1 25@1.30 | 
Ec nkcee bees 1.15 
Bridgeport,Conn.| .........---- 
Brooklyn .. et ae ei see 
Cambridge, Mass. 1 30t 
Cambridgeport . .| 1.25@1.30 
Charleston, S.C... .63 
Charlestown... .. 1.30 
eS eee 1.25@1.30 
Cty Point... . 2] ...00ser.s- see 
Com. Pt., Mass. .. 1.30 
m. Deston.. ..-.- 1.25 
East Cambridge.| 1.25@1.30 
E.Gr’nwich,R. lL. 1.15 
Fall River........ 1.10@1.15 
IDI. cenconlus<: os 000505 
ROIS SED oc Bioncs successes ee 
Georgetown, D.C. 65@.70 | 
I cccckilu banee (e096 
| ee eee 
IEE 555. cB is. ovacesiens 
Hudson..... Be kacGik. oneal 
Lynn... penne 1.35@1.40 
Marblehead ° 1.40 
a ee eel onivalenk ewan 
TS A ee a 
eae 
OLESEN oe 
New Bedford ... 1.10@1.15 
SING 508 nv 000s seciense 
OR. 5 cE. o xaos ec nceh'e 
OE 
New-Berne...... 
Newport........ 1.15 
New York.. See 
Norfolk, Va 55@.60 
Norwich hice ane Rae 
ee ee ee 
DING cis nnw sd swans $0 00ib ose 
Philadelphia. ....|.... 


tortiand, Me.... 
Portsmouth, Va.. 
Portsmouth,N.H 
Providence...... 
Quincy Point..... 
Richmond, Va.. 
Rockland, Me.. 
Rockport . 
Roxbury, Mass... 
Ds chs anny. renee 
Sag Harbor.. 
Salem, Mass...... 
Sse ke 


Saugu: 
NLS & -cuaileen tien boise tariesisesieavek 
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Weymouth.... ..|... Leics lsistes's mabe bes 


Williamsbe, N.Y. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Wilmington. N.C. 
St. Thomas, W.I.' 


* And discharging. + Anddischarging and towing. t+ 3c, 


per bridge extra. | And towing up and 


down. 


a 


§ And towing. 


Tonnage fair supply. 


§Alongside. 
** Below bridge. 


Crores W. Jones & Co. 


Ba.trmmore, Mp., June 12, 1884. 


hen 


Comparative Statement of the Pro 
of Bituminous Coal for the week ended ae 
and year from January Ist: 


Tons of 2000 pounds, unless otherwise designated. 


Week. Year. Week. "Year. 
Cumberland muston, Md. 
Tons of 2240 lbs.... 74,811 1,102,325 54,342 944,466 
Barclay Region, Pa. 
Barclay RR., tens of 
ok ee 4,614 148,558 4,256 144,176 
Broad Top Region, Pa. 
Huntington & Broad 
ong RR., of 2240 i 
eee ch 3,348 84,580 2,85! 35 
East Broad Top... ......00 ...se.. ce as 
Clearfield Region, Pa. 
Snow Shoe......... 2,691 83,057 4,701 3 
Karthaus (Keating): 989 8,196 aio sens 
Tyrone & Clearfield. 63,633 1,324,769 54,790 1,207,546 


Alleghany Region, Pa 
Gallitzin & Moun- 
8,948 








Meee, usekantaws 163,616 7,968 207,673 
Pittsburg Region, Pa. 
West Penn RR...... 5,410 = 126,828 6,066 = 207,272 
SouthwestPenn.RR. 1 881 70,716 1,338 50.659 
Pennsylvania RR .. 6,380 125,968 11,260 214.367 
Westmoreland Region, Pa. 
Pennsylvania RR... 30,767 516,148 381,174 619,048 
Monongahela Region, Pa. 
Pennsylvania RR... 2,614 SE suseiuye Glee tee 
Total......... 206,081 3,822,864 178,750 3,793,006 
DIED 34 Sac uusapisaba nas UNE. « seca. 





ROS FE. 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 


Terre Haute, Ind. 
A School of Engineering; Manufacturing Machine- -Shops. 
Entrance examinations June 26th and September 16th. 
Address Pre sident CHARLES ©. THOMPSON, 


ASSAYERS’ SUPPLIES. 


(Established 1848.) 





Balances and Weights, Furnaces, Scorifiers, Cupeis Orvci- 


les, Tongs, etc, 


A LARGE STOCK. Also, 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS OF ALL KINDS. 


Trial orders solicited, E. B, BENJAMIN, 
6 Barclay and 12 Vesey Sts., New York. 


eels 


mm a 
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JESSOP'S BEST TOOL STEEL, 


Gold Medals awarded at 
_ Exhibitions of Paris, 1878, 


and Melbourne, 


1881. 


ROCK DRILL STEEL, 
In bond or duty paid. 


Sheet Steel, Best 
Circular Saw Plates, 
Double Shear Steel, 

Die Steel, &c. 


MANUFACTORY, 
SHEFFIELD, England. 


WILLIAM JESSOP & SONS, LIMITED, 


91 JOHN STREET, 


nll 
TEEL 





IN GREAT VARIETY OF SIZES. 


As a SPECIALTY, we offer our 


Best Tool and Die 
Steel, 
ANNEALED SOFT. 

Also 
Annealed Die 
Blocks 


from Stock, or on importation 
orders at short notice. 


Branch Warehouses throughout 
the United States 
and Cunada. 


NEW YORK. 





